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Maine Farmer and Mechanic’s | winter's job before him to “ but” and “rebut” and | Will ovr three hundred miles of unoccupied sea ors we may lave cominitted. But, if we | was a good colt. Its weight was said to be $22 Ibe. ' hes b % 
nee — ocate, , surrébut the champions of the other side. There | coast, our pine timber in the woods, our granite in| ® injustice to any, we hope they will be | A stud colt by Mr. Levi Young of Livermore He “ oowatag the oth * nw hei gree be “shall 
Is published every Satur day Morning: » by | will be stronk talk, as the Indians sey, between the quarry, our water power wntouched singing the by the reflection, that they have lost/ is half French bleed, and bids fuir to make : good elicit something from aon experienced agriceltur- 
Ww ILLIAM NOYES, them, Shouldn’t wonder if, while they are battling same old song that it sang to the savages two thou- ut thanks and our best wishes and high |horse. Another by Nathaniel P. Frost, was also a ists on this subject, my object will be fully attained 
W INTHROP, each other and neglecting their business there sand years ago, and our iron ore in the bowels of ations, fur we had nouglit else to bestow. good animal ’ ’ snd the cause of agricalture advanced.” . 
Ty whom all lelters on business mae dirceled. should be an alarming state of health in their region. , the earth waiting patiently for feture generations do ibution of these we have been quite| There were twoentties on entire horses. One —_ 
T ns — 0000 if payment is ! }us any good? Will all this mass of useless lumber ) a8 they were not very expensive. by Capt. Perley, and the other by Mr. Benjatnin | Devous and Native Cattle. 
pants oR ee the fallowing “tee. Reports of Committees of K, Co. Ag. So. [Pay cur debts, Mr. Presideut? Will it buy your } incidentally, your Incidental Committee | Porter. They were both fine beasts, but your| Speaking of the stock exhibited at the late Fair 
 lnleed than a square 1,00 for three insertions. | REPORT ON SHEEP omar ? Your Committee think it like Old Conti- nt rk—or rather, its Chairman, for I now | committee thought that Capt. Perley’s was a little of the N. Y. State Agricul. Society, the Albany 
31.25 per square, for three insertions. Continu- = RE a \ ° ‘. j}eeate money, or like Maryatt’s Phantom Ship.— did St. Paul, “by permission"—that it ef- | superior for a work or draft horse. We would re- | Cultivator remarks : r 
od three weeks at one half of these rates. | she ommitcee on Sheep ask leave to Report :— | W hy are not our granite hills echoing with the low- h gratification to know, that it is stil] deem- | commend for Capt. Perley a gratuity. «In the show of Devons, we think we have never 
Publishing Office, Portland, Middle Street, sign of | Your Committee very much regret that the reconi- | ing of the ox or the bleating of the sheep? Itis for e good for man to be alone.” Woman was| Six entries on beef. Mr. Dudley Hains exhibit-|224,*2s*%ing_in the State to compare with it. 
the Eastern Farmer. tmendation of the improvement in the future raising the want of confidence between man and man—let} q as a “help meet for man ;” and there is no | & fat cow, and by his statement respecting her, we | a 9, the ae ps sage eet of Se Saiie 
= ERNE GR RIPEN. aera | and growing of Pye ot oe ye Capitalists have some pride of state—so long he i were her presence, licr counsel, her taste and | think he has been very successful in mahafecturing | pnt ale speed gh blieagen BoE pe - 
Jyricaiture praduecs a patriot in the trimest aceryta- vad more competent judges. our Coamittee ‘waves of political strife shall be ptt in motion by! refined Wud nt are more needed, than in the ex-| beef. Mr. Samuel M.Go a : )that may have existed sgainst them. If in weight 
j Tallevrand : , os eel onc > ! gm , the ex 1 M. Gove had also on the ground y fay £ . eh, 
tion of the word. —Talleyrand: eleven entries, all of first rate Care we one BUCK / aspiring politicians, just so long we may despair.| amination of articles of domestic manufacture It | @ fat cow, which we think a little superior to Mr matty pel ond en * properties, (essentes 
-—— > by Nathaniel Moores of Vienna, of mixed breed, | But jet confidence be once restored—confidence in| bel a. ° : Zz a ae "| points, all admit,) the Short-Horns exceed them; in 
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two years old, three-eighths Dishley, one-eight Me- | the General and State Governme elongs to her sphere of action he is “at home” | [ains’, althongh both were good. We would re adaptation to labor, color, and we think in the qual. ' 
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be nts, and you restore | jn the mknufacture and examination of them. True, | commend a gratuity for Mr. Gove. 
irino, and one half South Down, strongly mark- | confidence between man rnd man—and where now . 


ied with the South Down. We consider him a first | is heard nothing save the growl of the wolf and 
rate animal, and well worthy the Society’s first pre- | 


Another entry | ity of the beet, the advantage is on the side of the 
man might be something ofa judge of a lady's ward- was by Col. Chase, who entered a pair of fat oxen, co rg It Ne the general infusion of this bloo i, 

. , ; whic The ‘Ss NeW ms . for li a) 
robe when “i actual service ;” but then we fear the | We are ata loss to know what to say about them, | Y2ich enables New Englend to bring forth thos: 


_snarl of the catamoun’, will ere long be heard the thousands of pairs of beautiful red working cattle, 
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Agricultural Festivities. 

it is pleasant to look over the recent agricultural 
papers, and read the accounts of the agricultural 
exhibitions in so many counties in the Union. 
‘There seems to be a strong and growing interest 
felt in the pursuits of the farmer, and every annual 
exhibition tells of new improvement, and a con- 
tinued excellence in departments already improved. 
‘The number of these societies have increased very 
‘uch within ten years, We have not the data at 
hand, by which we can give the exact account of 
new societies in the different States, but in Maine, 
within ten years, there has been an increase of 
In 1832, there was but one society, now 


nine. , 
Tn many of 


there are ten, all in active operation. 
thle States, the increase has been even greater than 
with us. 

So many societies, each exerting an infinence 
n their own immediate section, cannot fail to pro- 
duce an effect which will soon be made manifest in 
the change for the better, which will be Effected in 
every branch of industry. If right principles are 
inculeated, and the right spirit cultivated, it will 
jot be many years before every State in the Union 
wil] be actively engaged in the noble employment 
of improving the mind and the soil, and pushing 
the united energies of the agricultural community 
to the higest point of perfection. We look upon 
these societies, as one of the many means of de- 
veloping and continuing our knowedge of men and 
things, of science and art, and thereby strengthen- 
ing the bond of our union, and perpetuating our 
liberties. Knowledge, however obtained, is the 
surest palladium of these blessings, and when 4 
people become enlightened in their respective cail- 
ings—feel that it is high and honorable, and their 
interests are interwoven by a free intercourse, not 
only of exchange of commodities, but of sentiment 
and principles, no earthly power can sever them. 
Hence it is not only a duty of the people in their 
individual capacity, but of the government, which, 
with us, is the people in theircollect ve capacity, to 
cherish and promote, by every reasonable means, 
these institutions. Even setting aside the duty— 
iaotives of policy ought to prompt them to it, if 
indeed it be good policy, and no one will deny it, 
to use every effort to establish institutions which 
chall con ‘uct a pe»ple in the high road of prosp»r- 
ity, happiness and national greatness, 





(Cultivation of Cranberries. 


In old Massachusetts they make quite a profit on 
the cultivation of cranberries, which grow in the 
low lands. We say cultivation, though we believe 
all that is yet actually done in regard to their cul- 
tivation, is to preserve the meadows in a state prop- 
er for their growth. Strange as it may seem, hun- 
dreds of bushels of these same cranberries are sent 
into this State and sold at a price averaging three 
dollars per bushel. Now the cranberry will grow, 
and does grow, as well in Maine as in Massachu- 
We have found them in almost every section 
of the State that we have visited. On the seaboard 
—in the middle sections, and higher up on the 
Aroostook, and still further north than that, we have 
found and gathered this beautiful fruit. Now, in 
‘he name of common sense and common prudence, 
what is the use of depending upon thé bogs of 
Massachusetts for our “cranberry sauce?” A little 
care and attention to those bogs, or meadows, which 
produce them naturally, will increase the crop, and 
# little skill and industry will cause them to grow 
in other situations, and we can at least keep the 


rette 
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money at home which we now send away far them. | 





Enrrorntatn Quarret.—The Editor of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, A. B. Allen, Esq., and Mr. 
Tucker, one of the Editors of the Albany Cultiva- 
lor, are out against each other on the merits end 
demerits of Durham Short-Horns—and, as people 
sometimes will, they give each other some hard 
hits. It is a pity that two such good fellows should 
he at variance. Why, gentlemen, yon are both 
right. Wedo know that the Improved Durhams 
have their merits and demerits. As for milking 
properties, there is as much difference among them, 
“sin any other breed, Some are first rate anda 
leetle nore, and some are good fur nothing in this 
respect—‘thems our sentiments.” 





Trovste Amonc tue Doctors.—We have re- 
“cived a pamphlet, published by our friend, Dr. Pres- 
‘ot of Farmington, against the Thomsonian practice, 
in which he “ahacks” some of the Thomsonian 
Practitioners pretty hard. Our friend will probably 
lind that @ professiénal quarrel, like all others, is a 


— | last spring lainb we consid 


| mium for the best cross of any breed. Nathan Fos- 
ter entered a flock of 12 very fine Ewes of the cross 
| breed, and your Committee think that they were 
| pretty well crossed too, tor almost every thing save 
the Merino was crossed out. 2 Bucks entered by 
| Mr. Foster we consider very fine animals, and one 
superior to any other 
‘lamb exhibited at the Show. E. Wood & Son ex- 
hibited 3 Merino Bucks, and your Committee cheer- 
| fully award the first premium to his two year old 
Puck. Thomas Pierce exhibited one full blood Me- 
rino Buck and 2 cross breed. Your Committee 
‘second premium for full blood Merinos. 
sider Mr. Pierce’s mixed breed a very fine animal 
and one perfect in shape, and well entitled to the 
second premium. Elias Gove & Son exhibited two 
Bucks of the cross breed, fine animals, and well 
worthy the notice of the raisers of good sheep. Mr. 
| Dudley Hains of Readfield, exhibited a flock of 20 
| Sheep, very fine animals, and good shape, and your 
| Committee were put to their wits end to decide 

which was best, Mr. Hains or Mr. Foster's, and 
‘therefore recommend that the Society divide the 
premium for the best Flock of Ewes between these 
two competitors. Mr. Robinson J. Weeks introdu- 
ced us to one Dishley Buck, very good mutton slicep, 
and we think him all Mr. Weeks’ recommended him 
to be, a very robust and healthy animal. Next anc 
last, Mr. Franklin Bean of Readfield, exhibited one 
three-fourths Merino and one-fourth Dishley, a very 
good animal for the raisers of this kind of steck.— 
Your Committee regret that there was no entry for 
the best full blood Merino Ewes, for they consider 
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| ever did or can produce, 

| And it came to pass in the days of Edward the 

Gov., 

| Kennebec, nigh unto Readfield Corner, and there 
was one Jesse Wadsworth from the regions of Ox- 


ford, in the land of Livermore, nigh unto Moose hill, 


| he too came up to the land of Kennebee with his | 


firstlings of the flock and introduced to the notice 
of your Committee four very fine Bucks of the full 
blood Saxony, and two Saxony and Merino crossed, 
all of which were very fine animals, and for fineness 
of staple and uniformity of fleece, we think they 
were not equalled by any sheep at the Show, and 


Kennebec—and your Counmittee, if the funds of the 
Society wil! permit it, recommend a gratuity to Mr. 
Wadsworth, and his flock to the notice of all grow- 
ers of fine wool. 

Perhaps no country in the world, not even Spain 


fine wool than the State of Maine. The innumera- 
ble hills which diversify her landscape are peculiar- 
ly fitted by their wholesome herbage, their airy 
walks and pure and refreshing rills, to the purposes 
of pasturage for this kind of stock, while the low 
our long winter months. We have had the native 
Dishley, and the South Down. We have bad no 
systematic course of breeding, but every man has 
botched up these several varieties as best suits his 
taste or convenience, and the result is, we have no 
distinct breed, but a mongrel one, answering partly 
the dessription of all and every breed that has been 
jutroduced among us. For the comparative value 
of the different breeds, we refer the Society to the 
Northern Shepherd, page 128. The coarse varie- 
ties of sheep may be successfully cultivated in the 
vicinity of our large markets for their mutton, but 
in the interior of the State, we are bold to affirm 
that no breed can compete with the Merino. We 
are aware that many will combat this opinion, but 
the experience of our oldest and most careful wool- 
growers dictate it, and we therefore, repeat, that by 
careful selections and judicious crosses, no sheep 
on earth can successfully compete with the Merino. 
Why, they feed the hungry and clothe the naked. 
In a recent visit of one of your committee to the city 
of Boston, he found one of the streets blocked up 
| with bags of wool, and the enquiry was made where 
it came from—* from Vermont,” was the ready re- 
ply, and in a still later visit to Hartford, Conn. was 
seen large quantities of wool, and the same enquiry 
made there, and the same answer obtained. Your 
Committee have been credibly informed that one 
factory, Messrs. Farrer & Cutler; of Dexter, far into 
the int rior of this State, have purchased and are 
now using 30,0€0 pounds of Vermont wool, and we 
lave reason to suppose that many other factories are 
doing the same thing. | 

Mr. President, if we have a mine of gold it is in 
fine wool, and is it not enough to have the stigma 
of not raising our own bread? but must other States 
victual and clothe us too? Ot! say we, we have 
pine timber, and wild land in abundance, and inex- 
haustible quantities of iron ove, and we have more 
sca coast than any other State in the Union, and 
‘our water power is immense, but will this pay for 











think Mr. Pierce’s Buck well worthy the Society’s | 
We con- | 


rheur thc most valtrrabte eteck thetthe State of Maine 


that there was a Caitle Show in the lend of} 


we think not surpassed by any in the County of 


itself, is better adapted to the successful raising of 


lands afford abundance of fodder for them during 


sheep, the Otter breed, the Merino, the Texel, the | 


| footsteps of the ox and the bleating of the lambs. 
[Let Maine arise and shake off her lethargy and find 
,out what her resources are. Let her not stop until 
she rids herself of the disgrace of not raising her 
fown clothing, but shall export large quantities to 
| other States, so that when a surplus of wool is seen, 
and the enquiry shall be made where 1t came from, 
let the answer be Maine, and let echo say Maine. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Truxton Woop, 1’ . 
miltee. 
OxuiverR BILLiNes, Committe 





REPORT ON STEERS. 
| ‘The Committee of the Kennebec County Agri- 
cultural Society on Steers, submit the following Re- 
port :— 

There were ten entries made for three years old 
Steers—nine for two years cld—nine for one year 
old, end five for calves. The labor of your Commit- 
lice, therefore, in order to do justice to themselves 
|and the several competitors, was very arduous ; and 
| they have not the vanity to suppose that, where there 
were so many thrifty young cattle, and considering 
the limited time they had to pass the examination, 
they shall in every particular do strict justice, nor 
i give entire satisfaction to the several claimants.— 
| We examined a pair of three years old Steers be- 
longing to Capt. Hains of Readfield, measuring six 
‘feet five inches—another pair belonging to Elbridge 
|G. Tuck of Payette, measuring six feet and a half— 
janother pair to Adoniram Sturdevant of Fayette— 
another to Joseph Palwer of Fayette—another to 
1 Stevens of Farett etn lar n 
| Abel Stevens of Fayette—anotier to Nathan Dur- 
|gess of Fayette—another to S. N. Wetsen of Fay- 


| ette—another to Robert Ford of Readfield, measur- 
jing eix feet and a half—another to Samuel Rich- 
ardson of Mt. Vernon, measuring six feet five inch- 


|es—two more pairs to Nath’l & Wm. M. Joss of 








| Readfield, measuring about the same, which were 
jall fine animals. Your Committee hesitated long 
as to which, of the two pairs belonging to Ford or 
| Tuck ought to have the first premium, but upon en- 
'quiry were satisfied that those belonging to Ford 
| had performed the most labor, and therefore recom- 
| mend that the Society’s first premium be awarded 
ito Robert Ford of Readfield, and the second to E)- 
| bridge G. Tuck of Fayette. 

| We examined a pair of two years old Steers be- 
‘longing to Capt. Hains, another to Benjamin Pal- 
| mee, another to Randall Currier, another to Daniel 
|S. Newton, another to Samuel G. Fogg, which were 
all good luoking steers and promise well. Those 
belonging to S. G. Fogg were uncommonly hand- 
some, measuring six feet four inches snug, and were 
the largest on the ground. We accordingly award 
him the first premium of two dollars on two yeers 
old steers. We were more at a loss to determine 
who ought to have the second premium. Those 
belonging to Randall currier were the next largest 
pair, measuring about six feet and three inches, but 
not quite so handsome as those of D. 8S. Newton, 
which were about an inch less in size. A majori- 
ity of your committee, however, decided that Daniel 
S. Newton was enti led to the second premium of 
one dollar and fifty cents. We examined five pairs 
of one year old steers, belonging to Elias Gove and 
son, Capt. Hains, Samuel H. Richardson, John Hew- 
ett and Reuben Crane, all of which promised well. 
We award the premiuin of one dollar and fifty cents 
to John Hewett of Fayette. 

We examined four pairs of calves, entered by 
Elias Gove and son, John Hains, Samuel H. Rich- 
ardson and Albion Dunn, and were not a little un- 
decided whether Richardson or Dunn was entitled 
to the premium. One of those entered by Dunn 
was an extraordinary calf between eight and nine 
months old and the largest on the ground, but as 
he had no suitable mate and as he offered no cer- 
tificate. we determined that Samuel H. Richardson 
was entitled to the premium of $1,00 for the best 
pair of steer calves, 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

DANIEL MARSTON, per order. 


REPORT OF INCIDENTAL COMMITTEE. 
The committee appointed to examine and report: 
upon all articles belonging to the Show, whether 
animate or inanimate, which were not examined 
and reported upon by any one else, ycleped the 
Incidental Committee, having attended to the du- 
ties assigned them, as well as circumstances would 
permit, ask leave to offer the following history 
their doings. But befure proceeding, we must be 
perinitted to remark, that, so numerous and diverst- 
field were our duties, extending from the centre to 





examination of ll kinds gf manufactured articles 


scriptions of quadrupeds from frisking speckled 
pigs, thet couldn’t be counted, to the miammouth, 


pected that any committee could do justice to al), 
unless they were the very personification of wisdom 
itself, besides possessing the power of ubiquity. 





cae that two can plar at, and le has probably got food’and clothing that we are daily consuming ? As your committee do not pretewd to be thas en- 
od j ‘ 


| 


! 


the circumference of the Show, and embracing the| 


from a needle-book to an ox-yoke, and of all de-| 


aristocratic lords of the field, it could not bo ex- | 


trouble of knitiing. 


“hull” wonld claim more of his attention than the | 


their duly, relative to the domestic department, the | 
credit is due to their “better half.” 
Having received our * bill of fare” from the Clerk, | 


contend, we commenced operations. 

Sec. L Manuracturep Anticies.—The cum- | 
mittee first of all found themselves inthe midst of a | 
lot of Bedquilts, consisting of eiglt—numbered as 
follows:—51, 61, 68, 75, 96, 97, 99 and 106. They 
were all good substantial articles, wel] calculated to 
ward’off * Jack Frost” during the approaching win- 
ter, No.99,(Mrs. Carpenter Smith, Readfield,) was 
made of silk, and was very tasty. We would re- 
commend for the fair artist a Diploma. 

Six pairs of wrought Shoes, (Nos. 31, 32, 33, 45, 
86, and 103.) The committee thought there was | 
much ingenuity displayed, although it may have 
been misapplied. The last pair was not finished, 
If the owner will complete them, perhaps they may | 








F’. 8. Wood, Winthrop,) was finished, and in so nice | 
a manner, that we deein them worthy of a gratuity. 

One pretty wrought needle Book, No. 59, (Mrs. | 
John Lambert, Readfieid,) 

Six pairs of worsted Stockings, No. 40,(Mrs. Dan- 
iel Marston, Mt. Vernon,) a very good covering fur 
the nether extremities ; but not quite equal to a pair 
of woolen ones No, 73, (Miss Josephine A. Hains, 
Readfield,) which were very nice. But there was a 
pair of small woolen Stockings No. 98, (a daughter 
of David Elliot, Readfield,) which were superior to | 
any, considering that they were knit by a little girl 
on ‘aiid a half years old. We think she must 
be a good girl, worthy of a Diploma, which we re- 
commend. 

Three linen Handkerchiefs, Nos 53, 54,55, (Mrs. 
James Fillebrown, Readfield.) They were a real | 
good old fashioned article. We recommend to the 
owner a gratuity. , 

One pair of cotton Hose No. 6,(Miss Mary Ja- 
cobs,) pretty good. A pair of worsted Hose No. 30, 
(Mrs. Gaslin, Readfield,) your committee thought 
quite a durable article. 

There were two pieces of Carpeting Nos: 83 and 
84, (Mrs. Elizabeth Goss, Readfield,) which was ve- 
ry good, 

Two knit cotton Caps, Nos. 17, (Mrs. Levi Has- 
kell,) and 115, (Mrs. John Glidden)—two linen ones 
No. 18, (Mrs. Levi Haskell,) were very neat and 
beautifal, at least, so said our “ belter half,” and the 
other half acquiesced of course. We recommenda 
gratuity on Nos. 17 and 18,(Mrs. Levi Haskell.) 

Wodlen Yarn, two lots, quite good, Nos. 3 & 72. 

One knit Cape, No. 27, (Miss Martha T. Perley,) 
was el¢gant. We recommend a Diploma. 

One wrought Collar, No, 68, (Mrs. Mary J. How- 
ard,) was so good that we deeined it worthy of a gra- | 
taity, Which we recommend. ’ 

Nos. 19, 28, 114, and 116 were four pairs of knit 
wristlets, All good, but we think No. 28, (Miss 
Martha T. Perley.) a little the best. 

There were two wronght watch Cases exhibited 
No. 64, (Miss Hannah Fillebrown,) and No. 100, | 
(Miss Julia M. White, Augusta,) the last of which 
was pretty; bat, in the first, we think that even an 
old “pinch back” would keep decent time. 

No 7 was a pretty white chair cover. 

No 87 was a piece of fulled cloth, of which we 
can only say, that we think we have seen as good. 

One worsted Ball, No. 89, (Miss Eliza J. Aiken 
Hallowell,) designed as a plaything for children. A 
very good article for such a purpose. 

_A paireof knit Gloves, No. 90. We hope the 
pleasure of Wearing them will compensate for the 


* No, § was a pair of silk mits,(Miss Mary Jacobs) 
also very handsome. 

One pair of knit woolen Drawers, No. 10, (Mrs. 
Olive Perkins,) looked warm, and we have no doubt 
but they wili feel so. We recommend a gratuity 
on them. 

There was one pair of Tabouret Covers presented 
by Miss Eliza J. Aiken of Hallowell, which were 
very neatly wrought! 

There were two wrought traveling B»gs for la- 
dies, No. 44, (Miss Elizabeth M. Little,) and No. 82, 
pep awe F.S. Wood.) They were beauti- 
ful an should thmk very useful; at least our 

such bags, in their day, indispensa- 
ble. © are glad to see old fashions revived 
again. We would recommend on the first a gra- 
E second, a Diploma. 

Hithetto oar labors had been pleasant and agree- 
able, incident here occurred to your Inciden- 
which somewhat depressed onr boy- 
s, We were obliged by the force of cir- 
to separate—thc male members being 
into the field,” not “to face the canon’s 

vath,” but {or another, and, we hope, a 















Sec. 2—Srocx.—There were entered three ty 





‘ 


years old colts, One by Mr. A. Stevens, which 


Mr. Hains’ was fat, Mr. Gove’s was fatter, but Col. 


with his whole regiment, if he had his oxen well 
barreiled up, and “fixins” to match. We would 
recommend for Col. Chase a gratuity, but times are 


not getting it, besides, with such a quantity of beef 
on hand, a man, we think, is “ pretty well to live,’ 
without a gratuity. 

The other entries were by J. I. Underwood and 
Nathaniel Bussell, all of Fayette. The first two 
entered each a pair of oxen; the last, one ox. We 
did not examine them because we could not find 
them ; but we have no doubt that they were fine 
animals and first rate beef, for the reason that tl.ey 
came froin Fayette. 

Mr. Moses Whittier 2d, and Cul. Daniel Craig 


had on the ground some fine specimens of the | 


swinish multitude. 
Mr. Whittier had two sup rior hogs and two 
pigs. The hogs were one half Berkshire. Col. 


dependence abont them that they did not deign to 
rise even for the committee. They were born on 
the fourth of July, which accounts for it. We think 
the Coi. is becoming quite a hog herd, 

There came before the Incidental committee 
three lambs belonging to Nathan Foster, Esq. 
They were a cross of the merino with the old vari- 
ety. Their wool was long, thick and fine. 

One ox yoke was entered by Robert Ford, and 
there was another made by Mr. Swanton. The last 
was not entered, but as our“hand was in,” we con- 
cluded to take a pecp at it and make honorable 
mention of it. h yokes were very rood, and we 
recommend to all in want of a yoke to go forthwith 
and get one of Mr. Ford or Mr. Swanton. 

There was one bull, owned by Mr. Edmund Gar- 
diner ot Vassalboro’, on the ground which was cer- 
tainly a superior animal. He was not entered for 
a premium, but we think he is worthy of a gratuity. 
Mr. Gardiner wishes to sell him;and we would 
recommend to any one who is in want of such a 
beast, to examine for themselves. 

Your committee has thus passed in review 
all the articles examined by them. In conclusion 
the committee would say, that they have been high- 
ly entertained while examining the numeious ar- 
ticles, which devolved upon them to examine, and 
they hope that another years Show may not be as 
this, but much more abundant, and that it may in- 
crease from year to year until its salutary influence 
shall be felt far and wide, 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

W. HARRISON PARLIN, Per order. 


Fall Ploughing. 


There are many advantages in full ploughing. 
The weather is cool and generally pleasant for this 
operation, the teams are strong and more numerous 
in this season than in the spring, and fodder is 
plenty. There is an important advantage in having 





this work done at a comparatively leisure time, that | 


it may not demand attention in a busy season. 

By ploughing up and exposing the soil, sume 
kinds that are of a hard, rough nature will be ame- 
liorated by the frost of winter. Insects will be de- 
stroyed, and sometimes, in open winters, where the 
land is laid in ridge:, witch grass will be destroyed 
by exposure. When green matter is on the land, 
it will be a benefit to turn it in for manure; bot if 
it remain on the surface it will decay and almost 
the whole substance will be dis-ipated and nothing 
left but a little hard fibruous matter. 

Yet some soils, and Jands in some situations will 
be liable to injory from fall ploughing. When the 
land is sandy and on the sides of hills it is liable to 
wash much if ploughed in the tall. Some lands 
not very steep are injured by streams of water run- 
ning over them and carrying off the soil, and to 
prevent this, drains or furrows for this purpose, are 
sometimes necessary. . 

All these things should be duly considered be- 
fore performing this operation in the fall; and here 
comes another consideration that has seldom 
claimed attention, and it is well worthy of notice 
as it comes from experience, though theories are at 
variance with it. It has generally been recom- 
mended to plough stiff clayey lands in the fall, in 
order to render them soft and friable. But a writer 
in the American Farmer holds the following lan- 
guage on this subject, and we have no doubt that 
the clayey land that “runs t gether,” may be in- 


jured by fall ploughing. [Boston Cultivator. 


“Most of the advocates of this ayer insist 
that by fall ploughing the clay sails will be pulve-- 
ized through the winter by the frost, and thereb 
rendered more easy of cultivatios in the spring. 

such is the fact, which I deny,.the clay on my farm 
must be of a very peculiar nature, because I have 
now before my eyes, 2 field.most of which was 
ploughed in fine weather in Jannary, bat the cold 
oer coming on prevented its completion, and 
the residue was ploughed in the spring, and it took 
much more time to put the land, ploughed _in the 
winter, in good order wt corn than 5 ee oe 
which was plongbed in the spring. winter 
ploughed land, in place of being w | pulverized by 
the frost, had run like putty, and if the 
advocates of fall ploughing could only sce the dif- 
ference in the of the crop and Jandat present, 
I think we should no | disagree. The corn 
on the land “ploughed in the spring isso far supe- 
rior to the othér that I'am constiatly asked te 
cause of the diffrence by stringers, -and the land 


| which constitute one of the most attractive features 


> 16 bigs 7 WE : : B.S be 4 35a ~¢ - : 
“ rigging. Hence, if your committee have met Chases oxen were the fattest. They weighed 4060 of their agricultural exhibitions, and of which they 
with any good degree of success in the discharge of |lbs. ‘The Col. we think might sustain quite a siege | *", 2nd well may be, pardonaby p oud, 


| “It is amatter of regret that so few of our native 
| cattle, working oxer® and excellent cows, are bro't 
| forward by farmers for exnibition at our fairs. We 
| hope the tashionable slang of “scrubs” and “ dung- 


and from thence ascertained with what we had to iso hard that we fear he might be disappointed in| hills,” so liberally applied by a few individuals to all 


animals of this class, has not frightened, and will 


.| not dishearten them frown exhibiting their best ape- 


c mons, either for competition or conparison, when- 
|ever an opportunity offers. There is a fault in this 
matter that must be remedied. Comparing anima)s 
'is one of the surest methods of showing where im 

[provement is needed; and bringing our native 
}stock with grade cattle into contact with the fine 
jimproved, will demonstrate to all the necessity and 
the benefit of crosses in the breeding of animals. 
| © There was but one native cow offered for exhi 

| bition and preinium, and she was we}] worthy of the 
distinction, her owner, G. A. Mason, Esq., of On. 
‘ondaga co, having made from her milk in one 
Hinonth, sixtyseven pounds of butter.” 





| tepart on Swine. : 


|} The Report ofthe Commitee of the E-sox Ag- 


be worthy of a gratuity. No. 45,(Miss Henrietta | Craig presented five pigs, but they had so much in- |fi-vltural Society on Swine, is such a funny affair, 


|that we cannot resist the inclimation to present the 
co icluding portion of to our malera, by any of 
syice tothe rather anssvory dishes which we have 
jhadto set before them recently in the shaye of 
some of the horticultural and agricultural reporis, 
i'The report will eabalw ite author in the memory 
jof'a'l grateful ewine, and the driter ary ewanativug 
jofcuunticess peng will bo eloquent in hus praise, 
Rerorr. 

The committee cannot close their report without 
expressing their thenks forthe bonur conferred on 
them, ‘To be selected ae judges to decide the 
comparative mer.ts of individuals of the interest ny 
class of quadrepeds committed to their care, is 
Mstinciion te which they had vot the ambien te 
aspire. ' 

The commitiee have been fully awate thet thia 
interesting race have not heretofore held that exal- 
tec rank ia thé estimation of the community 
which their merits deserve. The Agricoltural Sv- 
ciety of the County of Worcester, has the high 
honor of rescuring from undeserved obsctiri:y the 
much abused pgs and it was reserved to the 
Heart of the Commonw. a'th to furinish a chempun 
for all living pork. Ut would be a singular instance 
of ingra itude on the part of the swinish race, if his 
valuable services in their behalf, shott!d nut be 
acknowledged by some public token of their aporo- 
|bation. The swine of Essex county would cordj- 
ally join their brethren im other parts of the worl, 
in some testimonial of gratitude to their distinguish - 
ed benefactor, We would respectfully suggest 
|to the sovereign porkers within our own jurisdic- 
uion, that a meeting be held either at Bytield, or 
that oart of Ipswich called Ilogtown, to choose 
delegatea to a World’s Conventior. [a that 
great constella.ion of swinish statesmen and wor- 
thes, we doubt not the luminaries of Essex would 
jwie with the Bicon lights of Worcester, in doing 
| honor to they own great patron. 

It bas not escaped the attention of the commit. 
tee in their reflections on the dignity of the swinish 
race, that a new era intheir history has just com- 
menced. Theyare henceforth to be the lights of 
the world! Jt is to be from their liquid subsiance, 
after having “shuffled off this mortal coil,’ that the 
human race is to derive that light for which adven- 
turous seamen have sought the huge leviathan in 
the remote parts of the globe, Chumista have dis. 
covered that a subutance may be derived from pork 
‘having all the economical properties of oi], Thus 
the student at his midnight lamp, will bo indebted 
to the light furnished from the ewine, for varied lore 
that will in its turn, enlighten the world! 
| The hog has much reason to complain of his 
jtreatment from the hands fof man, Not only is he 

deprived of his liberty, but he is exposed to vie- 
j tenes and asaassination, and seldom lives to old 
age, or dies a natural death. No sooner does the 
youthful porker arrive at adult swinehood, and ex- 
hibit the fine proportions of his sleek and portly 
for.n,than his drutal invster beging to show a most 
unaccountable disposition to get him into “hol wa- 
ter,” and he is cut off “in the midst of his useful. 
ness” by the hand of the executioner. In his deal- 
ings with the hog, man reverses the simplest roles, 
of justice, aa he hanzs him firat and tries him after- 
wards, 

The commit'e? lament to @re that other animala 
of inferior worth have osurped a place in the affec- 
tions ofthe people to which the swine is a etran- 
ger, Instances of this may be seen in preference 
for the dog and the eat. The committee dea not 
mean to be doz- natical, and they have no intention 
jof delving into the mysteries of Pusey-iain; but 
they cannot be blind to the fact that the canine and 
feline races, inferior es they are in nsefolness to 
our swivish frien ls, are treated with far greater de- 
ference and respect, The forner are made the 
comoinions of min india wanderings and at his 
dome-tc fireside, while to the latter, virtue is em- 
pha ica!ly its own reward, ‘The furmer are pam- 
pered and indulged by man, the latcer fondled and 
caressed by women, But what Indy is ever ecen 








f | fondling an unweaned pig? Alas! noboly caresses 


a pia—nobody loves a pig—nnless he is roasted. 

Iu common with eome of the greatest naines in 
the annals of the world, the hog i+ not appreciated 
until death hae made him ineensible to all laman 
or swinsh applause. “Tlistory afferds many instan- 
ces of great benefictors of nrwnkind who in their 
lifetime were tréated with eeorn and neglect, but 
after death were rewarded, perhaps, by 9s monn. 
ment ora statne, Se itie wih the swine, How- 
ever he nay be neglected and despised while he 
lives, ho hasthe eonso'atory reflection that at hie 
deprriuce, he wil! have a place in the stomachs, if 
not in the hearts of the peaple, 

There is something in the nameofthe animal 
‘we are considering, which ‘ig associated with liter. 
ators-and acieace in their highest walks. The Er. 
“triek Shepherd, whuso simp'e poetry has beguiled 














many a hour on this side of the water, as well as 
in bis native Scotland, rejotces in the name of 
Hogg; and the mental food of many an urchin, in 
the long winter evening, is derived trom Hogg's 
Tales. Ta science and philosophy, how much would 
have been lost tothe world ifwo hyhthad been 
shed upon it by Bicon! ant what streams of foren- 
ric eloquence at the Senate and the Bar, have pro- 
ceed from a Stoale® 


In the physiagnomy of the hog there is seme-| 


thing that engages the attention of the most casual 
observer. ‘Fhere if am expression of cunning in 
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MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 
"An intelligent class car searce ever bens a clase,vi- 
cious, ever, as aclass, indolent. * * * The new 
world of ideas ; the new views of the relations of 
things; the astonishing secrets of the physical 
properties and mechanical powers disclosed to the 
well informed mind present attractions, which un- | 


less the character is deeply sunk, are snficient to. 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 








his eye that betokens shrewdness, and with the 
jenzth of the nose we me accustomed to associate | 
wisdom, Humiliny is stamped on all his features, 
und he is a most profound thinker. There is also 
en expression of gravity in his countenance, nol) 
inconsistent with that contentment and freedom | 
from care, which often imanifests iseifin a jolly | 
grant or merry squeal, 


He caatot properly be ealled a non-resistant, al> | perunents preparatory to the construction of | direct our attention to the boy and 


though te hells some of the opinion of the new | 
sect of Come outers. He isa fim betiever in the) 
rbsolute equality of the sexes, favors amalgamation | 
end is opposed'to a!l government. 


or qver-nice in the choice of his food, and consults | 
no treatise on cookery in ns preparation. e | 
claims ao kindred with “striped p gs,” but is tem- 
porate in drinking and may justly be called a cold 
water hog. Ue never signed the total abstinence . 
pledge, yet never violated its letter or spirtt. Ele | 
i: often in the gutler, but he always goes in and | 
comes out a sober hog—and never boasts of it a! | 
terwards, : 
‘Fhe hoz isa gentlemen. This discovery was | 
miide as long ago as the tine of Franklin, and that 
eminent philosopher was the first to make this im | 
portant fact known to the world, Vhe aristocratic | 
hog cata, drinks, aud wa'ks about like another gen- 
teman dandy of Icisure, [fe torn: up his nose at 


labor, and despises that valgar portion of a e com: | 
mnity who from choce or necessity, hove any” 
thing tod», T+ sports no whiskers, but c!o 310 | 


wear his bristles on his back rather thin en his} 
chin. He is celebrated fora certain kind finde 
pendence in his movements, and will go any way 

bot the right one. The gentleman hoz ‘s nm Count! 
D’Orsay in costume, and his dress, if 1" cannot be | 


pleasurss.— Everett. 


Professor Merse’s Eleetro Magnetic 
TELEGRAPH. 


We have been recently favored with an op- 
portunity of witnessing some remarkable ex- 








the Telegraphic line between the cities of) 
Baltimore and Washington, Wiresthe total | 
length of one hundred and fifty-eight miles | 


|having been prepared, it was thought proper 'a how and a nutnber of arrows; whiel 
{n his domestic habits the hog is not abstemions | by professor Morse, that this unusual length | desire had been sent from London. 


of wire should be used as a test of the powers | 
of his system, and also as a means of deter- | 
mining such points of acientifie inquiry as 
might depend upon the employment of appa-| 
ratus of such remarkable magnitude. 

Several scientifie gentlemen were present: 
Professor Renwick, of Columbia College; 
Professor Draper, of the New York cit) 
University; Professor Ellet, of the South 
Carolina Columbia College; J. R. Peters, 
C. E. and Doctors Fisher and Gale, assist- 
antsto Professor Morse. The arrangements, 
from their temporacy character, were not in- 
fended to show the perfeet working of the 
finished telegraph. The powerful battery | 
employed was operated under the disadvan- | 


} 





ness of the earth above which they were sup-| 
ported—this was feelingly demonstrated by | 
the slightest contact. Notwithstanding these | 





tived from the transmission of int 
we certainly thiok there is am ind 
for its employment upon every & 

United States.” [Silliman’s Joarng 





* Two coils of a mile each were in the 
connexion with ad magnet, which mad 
length 160 miles. 





Philosophy in Sport, - 
(Continued.) 4 
CHAPTER Il. 

‘Undouttedly: it was nothing 
spiral, so painted as to resemble th 
and which owed its motion tothe acti 
heated by a lamp placed beneath it,’ 
‘Now, then,’ exclaimed the vicar, 


see the present I have provided 
Tom!’ 
So saying the worthy clergyman 


‘I think,’ observe! Mr. Sermoury# 
you should accompany your gift with ype 
account of archery, or the artand gg 
of shooting with the bow and arrow,” 

‘That will I readily do,’ replied Mery fiwad- 
dleton; who accordingly proceeded @ fol- 
lows:— a 

‘The bow is the most ancient and 
sal among-t the most barbarons aad: 
nations. bn the days of David the ) 
of (re bow would appear to havesbe: 
eral, that it was not dnffequentty in#de use 
of as a figure of speeeh. 





Israel, when bles- 
sing his sons, says of Joseph, ‘the archers 
have sorely grieved him, and shot at him, 


a _and hated him; but his bow abode instrength 
tages of imperfiet insulation and the damp- | 


and the arms of his hands were made strong 

by the hands of the mighty God of Jacob."* 
Its earliest application was probebly for 

the purpose of obtaining fucd,’ observed Mr. 


. : li die ves . —_ . fla 
called gracefu', yet consider ng that % consists of disadvantages, the results were such as to a! Seymour. 


nothing at all, it has no positive demerits—which 
is more than can be said of th@dandy’s. 

‘he lady pig is also less solicitous about the 
“outting on of appare!,” than those of her sex o 
another race. The formthat nature gave her ts 
never deformed by compression or by unseemly 


ford the utmost grattication to all present. 
The battery employed was of the form 
known as ** Gove’s Constant battery,” with, 
plates of platinum ia pure nitric acid, and | 
amalgamated zinc in dilute sulphuric acid— | 


‘Your conjecture has the weight of testi- 
mony,’ replied the vicar; ‘when Isaac sent 
Esau to the forest he said, ‘Take, | pray thee 
thy weapons, thy quiver, and thy bow, and go 
out to the, field and take me some ventson;’ 


excrescences at her shoulders or elscwhere; and we the two liquids separated by a porous dia-) and it is even a question, whether the Saxon 


hope she will not be acensed of disrespect to the | 
hisher orders of the clerzy, if she haz no supersti- | 
tio: rever:nee for “cardinals,” and “bishops.” | 
Sie is remarkable for her “good breeding ” and in 

this respect, fears not comparison with any Queen 
of ang roala. ; 

The whole business of the eduction of her in- | 
fant family iw the varions branches of swinish liter: | 
atnre and science, devolves upon her. 
learns} them the geography of the sty, and so much 
of the adjacem terrilory as she is permitted to ex- | 
plore. Inthe tangnage they are easily made fas 
tniliar with their native tongue, which is hog latin. 
In geology, they go deep into the different strata of | 
tlie dug-heap, but they prefer cold butter pudding 
to Dudding stone, and quarts of sour milk or even 
rawiil, to any other qnartz. Inarithmetic, it is doubt- 
ful whether they ever go farther than the Exrtrac- | 
lion of Roots, and they close their education by od: | 
taining aknowledge of music. In the practice of 
tivis divine art they depend entirely ontheir own 
sweet voices and discard all instrumen‘al accompa- | 
maments, behoving that the best pitch-pipe is the | 
witrd-pipe, and that church organs are a poor sub- 
stitute fur the vocal organs. 

Ifthe committee have gone “the whole hog. 
in behalf of the race of animals committed to their | 
charge, it is bocanso they have reason to believe | 
that the pablic have very inadequate notions of 
their importance to the welfare of our own species. 
* * Let us suppose that sone Milive prophet of | 
their number, should arise, an] precict a sudden 
and total destruction of this kind, and that, unlike 
that of his human prototype, his predicti-ns should 
be fulfilled. * * There would at cence be a fam- 
ine of pork, in all its solid and liquil forms. Never 
wore could we expect to live on the fat of the land. 
The population of the earth would be perceptibly 
thinner ;—we do not assert that the number would 
be jess, but the people themselves would be thinner. 
Lantern jaws and cadaverous eonntenances would 
be conteinptibly common. Aldermen. would lose 
their rotundity, and there would be no scarcity of 
living skeletons. There would be a short supply 
of short-eakes, and of spare-ribs there would be 
flone to spcre; Dough-nnte wonld be banished 
trom our tea-tables, and baked beans from our hus- 
kings; while sensibility shudders in contemplation 
of the vile substitute for sausages ! 

Your committee, in their endeavors to exhibit 
some ofthe high qualities of the race of animals 
under their specia! guardianship, have occupied 
more time than they intended; but no more than in 
their opinion, its great importance demands. They 
have felt so deeply the solemnity of their position. 
thaf they have deemed levity wholly out of place, 
and they would regard any attemot at wit as quite 
unjustifiable. Having in this plain and solemn man- 
ner, performed their duty tothe Society, and the 
awine, they will feel amply rewarded if others are 
fed to adinire and appreciate the social and domes- 
tie virtues of liviny pork. For the Committee, 
|New England Far., F. Poote, Cuairman, 


St. John’s Wort. 


We copy from the Northampton Democrat the fel- 
lowing very pretty tale, founded upon the fabled mys- 
tic properties of this well known herb. The Demo- 
crat gives the following as its legendary history :— 

The name was given to this plant because it be- 
gins to blossom near the birth-day of St. John the 
Baptist, which was supposed by the “old fathers” to 
he the 24th of June. In Germany this saint was 
believed to have particular care over the fender for- 
tunes of young maidens, and this plant of the saint 
was the instru neut of determining the saint’s opin- 
ion. The ceremony was performed in this way: - 
on the night before St. Johu’s Day, the young girls 
steal into the fields, pull a few sprigs of “St. John’s 
Wort” and returning to their homes, tasten them to 
the walls of their bed-clansber, with many a heart 
felt sigh to the saint for prosperous omens. The 
stute of the sprigs ou the following morning deter- 
mines whether these warm hearts are soon to be 
bound in the “silken cords” of love, or to droop and 
wither away in “single blessedness.” If the sprig 
is fresh, a lover may be confidently expected ; if it 
droops and decays, loneliness ses | dejection alone 
possess the leaving bosom. This superstition has 

iven rise to the following sweet effusion which we 
nd translated from the German in Drummond's 
Botany :— 
The young maid stole through the cottage door, 
And blushed as she sought the plant of power:— 
“Thou silver glow-worm, O lend me thy light! 
I must gather the inystic St. John’s Wort to-night, 
The wonderful herb whose leaf will decide 
Tt the coming year shall make me a bride.” 
And the glow-worm came 
With his silvery flame, 
Thro’ the nigut of St. John, 
Ard soonas the young maid her love-knot tied. 
‘Wath noiseless tread 
‘To her chamber she sped, 
Where the spectral moon her white beams shed :—~ 
** Bloom here, bleow here, thou: plant of power, 
To deck the young maid ise her bridal hour!” 
Bui it 'd its head, that plant of power 
And di mute death of the voiceless lower; 
Anda w wreath on the ground it lay, 


| 
| 


» | 








More meet for a burial than a bridal day. 
And when a year 
PeAod the glow young suaid 


yet gratifying as affurding a confirmation of 


|The use of a large number of pairs of course 





phragm. One hundred of these pairs were 
suficient to work the magnets though the 
whole one hundred and fifty-eight miles of | 
wire, and that too in the space of a scarcely 
appreciable fraction of a second of time. A) 
portion of this interval was consumed in over- 
coming the resistance of the spring attached | 








joint, so that, as far as speed of communica- 
tion is concerned, we may safely say that the 
action is instantaneous through this length of 
wire. This result, although in accordance 
with the known laws of electric action, was 


’ 


them when applied to an ‘extreme case.’ 


increased the power of the magnets. 

‘* A series of experiments was then made 

to ascertain the resistance to the passage vu! 
the electric current by various lengths ol 
from two to one hundred and fifty-eight miles 
of wire. The result was again in accordance 
with what had been predicted. This resist- 
ance increases rapidly with the first few miles, 
and less and less rapidly afterwards, until for 
very great lengths no sensible difference can 
be observed. This is a inost fortunate cir-| 
cumstance in the employment of electro mag- 
netism for telegraphic purposes, since, con- 
trary to all other modes of communicating 
intelligence, the difficulty to be overcome de- 
creases in proportion to the distance. 
‘* Several other experiments, suggested by 
the unusual opportunity of a very large bat- 
tery, were then made; and one circumstance, 
throughout the whole time consumed, severa! 
hours, was worthy of note—we refer to the 
remarkably constant effect of the battery. 
This is one of the advantages of recent iin- 
provements, since the apparatus formerly in 
use was subject to a very rapid and perma- 
nent loss of power, 

‘*Sinee the expeiiments were made we 
have seen in the Glasgow ‘Practical Mechan- 
ic and Civil Engineers’ Magazine,’ a de- 
scription of the telegraph of Messrs. Cooke 
and Wheatstone, a more recent invention 
\than that of Professor Morse, as may be seen 
by reference tothe report of the committee 
in Congress on the till giving an appropria- 
tion for a trial of Professor Morse’s plan 
Notwithstanding the early date of this inven- 
tion, (1832,) the article in question gravely 
asserts that the history of electro-magnetic 
telegraphs dates from the year 1836, although | 
the priority of invention by Professor Morse | 
was known to most of the scientific men of 
Europe. 


* An attentive examination of the two 
plans will soon convince any one understand- 
ing any thing about such matters, that they 
never can become rivals. The telegraph of 
Cooke and Wheatstone, although similar to 
that of Morse in principle, is totally different 
in its apphieations. Jnathe English telegraph 
a number of signs to denote the letters of the 
alphabet, or the: signals of any arbitrary 
code, are exhibiled, not wittten down. Fhey 
may be compared tu the manual alphabet of 
the deaf and dumb, with this exception, that 
thiee successive signs are required for som 
letters, and the dial must be attentively 
watched or the signals are lost and cannot be 
recovered unless. by a second transmission 
In the American telegraph the intelligence is 
written down, and any thing expressed by 
ordinary wiitten language, letters, figures, 
or cipliers may be instantaneously transmitted 
and recorded, even ia duplicate, triplicate, 
or quadruplicate, if desirable. ‘The absence 
of an attendant, therefore, makes no differ- 
ence in the reception of intelligence. The 
American inventivn has the advantage also 
in point of expense, and from several inge- 
nious improvements in the mode of prepar- 
ing and laying the wires, we feel assured that 
us hiability to derangement is far less than 
that of the more costly English telegraph, 

‘In its most elementary form, the appara- 
tus of Cooke aud Wheatstone has been in 
use upon several railroads, and if the power 
of transmitting but two ‘signuls, as on the 
Blackwell railway, -is worth the original out- 
lay, the possession of an unlimited communi- 
cation for the purposes of the company or of 
individuals, must certainly be worth much 
more, and yet the cost is im fact leas. 

“A single treek of railroad of any length 
can be made as effective and as safe by means 
of this auxiliary as any double track can be, 
and this, too, at an original outlay of about 
the sum required annually to keep a track in 
repair, The advantages to ne of this 
inpartant invention can easily be understood 
by those familiar Aneto. 3 haan 











‘English to their archers. ree 





und. tothege we add the profit te be de- 


"Gem alia. 28,21 


how was ever used by the Ange-Saxons, and 
Danes for any other purpose than that of pro- 
curing food, or pastime; forthe representa- 
tion of this bow, in an ancient manyseriptt of 
the tenth century, shows it to have brepvery 
diferen'ly constructed from what one might 
expect ina military weapon; in size, too, it 


She firs: to the moving point and the friction of the! was a mere toy, compared with the bow of 


succeeding ages.’ ' 

‘There can be no dewht that the how and 
arrow were employed for the purpose of kib- 
ling animals for food fiom the eurliest times; 
but its principal interest 1s derived from its 
military appheations; will you, therefore, 
give us asketch of its hi-tory, and confine 
yourselfto its practice asa warltke instru- 
ment in England?’ 

‘And may I also beg of you my dear, Sir,’ 
added Mrs. Seymour, ‘to explain the differ- 
ent terms which are employed to denote its 
parts and applications; such information will 
be, just now, highly acceptable to me, as I 
reading sore romances, in which those terms 
are constantly occurring.’ 

‘You shall be obey eu, madam,’ replied the 
viear, with a courteons smile.’ 

‘We are probably, indebted to the, Norman 
conquest for the introduction of the bow and 
arrow as a hostile weapon; but, befere | 
enter upon that subject, it is nevessary’ to 
state that the bows, in use in England, have 
been of two kinds, the commen or long bow, 
and the crossbow, The former does not re- 
quire any description from me, the latier or 
Arbalel,, as it was called (from Arbalesia i. e. 
reu-balistai a bow with a sling,) consists ofa 
steel bow, fastened upon a stoek’ and is dis- 
charged by means of a catch, or trigger, 
which probably gave the rise to the lock up- 
on the modern musket.’ 

‘Jbeg pardon for the interruption,’ said 
Mr, Seymour, ‘but I cannot suffer the de- 
scription of the cross bow to pass without no- 
ticing asimile which Bayle uses to explain 
the difference between testimony and argu- 
ment; and Tam the more anxious to do so, 
as we have frequently differed respecting the 
relative value of these proofs. ‘Testimony,’ 
says, he, ‘is like the shot of a long bow, 
which owes its efficacy tu the force of the 
shooter; whereas argument is like that of the 
cross bow equally forcible, whether disehar- 
ged by a dwarf or a giant.’ 

‘The merit of the simile exculpatés you 
from an imputation to which sach an interrup- 
tion might otherwise have exposed you.’ 

‘| have gow an observation to offer,’ said 
Mrs. Seymour, ‘which | hope you will meet 
with similar indulgence.  Arquebusade de- 
rives its name from its having been formerly 
applied to wounds inflicted by the cross bow 
or Arbalet.’ ' 

‘I thauk you, madam; that ¢tymology is 
entirely new to me, and will explain the med- 
ical name, Aqua eulneraria, which has been 
applied to that spirit.’ 

_ The vicar now proceeded without further 
interruption. 

‘The invention of cross bows ie said by 
ancient writers to have come from the Sicil- 
ians. They were first used in England by 
the Normans at the battle of Hastings; and 
a quarrel or bar-bolt. (which is synonymous 
with the arrow ofthe long bow) um 
mediate cause of Harold's death ne 
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ling in Fugland, alould have a bow of his 
own height, to be made of yew wych, hazel, 
ah, or any other seasonable tree, according 
to their power. By Henry VII., and his 
son Hemy VIII., the use of the cross bow 
was entirely forbidden; and a penalty often 
pounds was to be inflicted on every man in 
whose house one might be found. From this 
time they seem to have been chiefly used for 
killing decr.* Henry VIil. compelled every 
father to provide a long Low and two arrows 
for his son at seven yearsold. Edward VE., 
Elizabeth and James all encouraged archery. 
John Lyon, who founded Harrow school in 
1590, two years before his death, drew up 
tules for its direction, whereby the amuse- 
ments of the scholars were confined to ‘dri- 
ving a top, tossing a hand-ball, running and 
sheoting.’ The last mentioned diversion in 
a mauner insisted on by the founder, who 
requires alt parents to furnish their children 
with -bow-string?, shafts, and tresters, to ex- 
ercise shooting.’ A silver arrow used some 
years ago to be shot for by the young gentle- 
men of that school.’ 

The vicar concluded, and received the 
thanks of the party for the interesting infor- 
mation he had afforded them. 

There is one circumstance connected with 
the military history ofthe long bow,’ said 
Mr. Seymour, ‘which has somewhat surpri- 
sed me and that is, why it should so long 
have continued in estimation after the use of 
gunoowder.’ 
~ “Bhat civeumstance,’ replied her husband, 


very unwieldy instruments; they were never 
used without arrest; had no bayonets, and 
could not be so frequently discarged as they 
are at present.’ 

‘Come said the vicar, ‘I perceive that the 
children are impatient to try their skill, with 
their new instrument; let us walk out, and | 
will play the Seythiant upon this occasion.’ 

‘Now, Tom cricd Mr. Twaddleton, we 
must have an object. Let me see. Shall it 
be the ‘bul,’ ‘pricke,’? or reaver’? {~ Come, 
try whether you can bit yonder gate-post. 
Take your bow, and here is an arrow.’ 

Tom took the bow and placing the arrow 
on the string, was about to draw the latter, 
when the vicar exclaimed ‘Stop—stop—you 
must pull back your hand to your right ear, 
in order te shoot the arrow; whereas you 
have placed the bow directly before you, and 
are about to return your hand to the right 
breast.’ 

‘I thought,’ said Tom, ‘that was the proper 


with their right breasts lest they should prove 
an impediment to their using the bow.’ 

‘I do not mean to assert,’ replied the vicar, 
‘that there is not ample classical authority for 
your proceeding. The Amazons undoubted. 


so, in truth, did the primitive Grecians; al- 
though the ancient Persians drew the arrow 
tothe ear, according to the fashion of later 
ages, and which I greatly prefer for its supe- 
rior convenience,’ 

The party amuse! themselves for some 
time; cach shooting ia his turn atthe mark 
iwhich was chesen forthe trial; and with a 
sucecss Which considering it was their first 
atterspt, the vicar declared to be ‘quite mar- 
vellous.’ 

At the conclusion of the sport, Mr. Twad 
dieton informed his fiiend=, that parochial du- 
ties, required his attendance at the vestry, 
but Mr. Seymour told him that, before he 
quitted them he had a circumstance, which 
had lately reached his ears, to communicate 
to him. 

‘No bad news from the major, I trust.’ 

‘No indeed; it concerns yourself, and I 
fear will be received with surprise and regret 
You are about to loose you old fauhfel ser- 
vant Annette.’ 

‘Annctte’ Why, my dear Mr. Seymorr, ] 
have never heard.a word of her illness. Sure- 
ly Dr. Doseall cannot be in attendance apon 
her!’ 

‘No, no. F suspect that vou will accom- 
pany her to the altar, before you follow her 
to the grave,’ 

‘Marriage! stuff and nonsense! Annette 
is too old and sensible. Depend upon it that 
she will not desert her master.’ 

‘] assure you that she is engaged to Jacob, 
the major’s valet.’ 

‘Ha! ha! itis really too ridiculous to sup- 
pose that her cold and unsusceptible heart 
can have been warmed by such an asthmatic 
suitor. I should as soon expect too see the 
ashes of a cinder fire blown into a flame by a 
pair of broken-winded bellows.’ 

’ ‘Extraordinary as it may scem, it is never- 
theless true.’ 

‘My dear Sir, youare jesting. What, An- 
nette desert her master, and for such a varlet! 
And yet I remember having frequotly seen 
the fellow at the vicarage ot late. It may be 
true—it is possible--it is possible—nay I be- 
gin to think it very likely. Oh! the hussy 
the ungrateful hussy!—but I will instantly 
summon her before me.’ 

‘You had better first inquire of Miss Kitty 
for I strongly suspeet that sie may be able 
to afford you some iuformation upon the sub- 
ject.’ 

The vicar jimmediately set off at a quick 
pace; his anger acceleratirg his velocity, and 
his ¢elocity in teturn, increasing his age, 
just as the fire ina chafing-tixh is blown up 


reign of Stephen, in 1139, the secoehaavailtey running with it. Such, at least, must 
o- 


Lateran prohibited their use; and some 

rians assert, that they were not again yged in 
this country till the reign of Richard 1., 
whose death, occasioned by one at Chaluz, 
was considered as a judgement on his tmpie- 
ty From the death of Richard till the splen- 
did victories of Edward III., we treat little 
of the cross bow as a military we Its 
use appears to have been principa ned 
to the sieges of fortified - places, and sea- 


fights. In 1346, atthe battle of Cressy, a 
large body of Genvese seldicrs, wha were 
particularly experi fm its management, were 
in the service of the French; but at thé com- 
mencement of the action, a sudden. shower 


wetted the strings, and prevented th 
from doiag their usual execution, while the 


English were still capable of annoying thet 
enemies by the lorg bow with con ig 


cess both this victory and that of B 
years afterwards, were cli 


battle of Shrewsbury, where Hot : 
slain, the archers on both sides did rribl 
execution; andtho victory of Agineourt. in 


1417, was entirely owing to their skill. 
der Edward Vv, an ordinance wat 


that every Englishman and Irishmen, dwel- the store of Geo. U. Gray & Co. Kilby 
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have been the image presented to the imagi- 
nation of Mr. Seymour upon this memorable 
occasion; for, asthe vicar rapidly receded 
from him, he was hiard to exclaim, as if su 
mockery of his learned friend's habit of quo- 
tation, ‘‘Cursa ventilat ignemn,’ as Juvenal 
has it.’ 
(To be Continued.) 


*See Shakespear’s Henry VI. F 
The ancient nobility of Greece were instructed 
by the Scythian: in use of the bow, whieh in 
those days passed for most princely edacation, Pot- 
i, ioe, So tom. ii. 1. iii. cap. 4. Aguin Ler 

ii. 
{The ‘but’ was a level mark ; the ‘pricke,’ a mark 
of compass, but certain in its distance: the ‘roaver’ 

was a mark of uncertain length. ' 


| pat Burroxs.—Some months simee we 
noticed the success of Mrssrs. R. & W. 





é oa Robinson, the well known button manufactu- 


Ts in Attleboro’, in produci an article, 
which for variety and trilinney of changeable 
:, has never before equalled on this or 





she govelties ‘of the wrasan,. yrsterddy,"at 
by street 
agreeably surprised to find that, 


we were  sUrpr F thet 
beautiful aud imposing as were the first speci- 


‘will cease to astonish you when you remem- | Dow witnessing t 
ber that, until the last century muskets were | vited to resume its customary occupations, the 


J 
i 
| 
i 
| 
} 
| 
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| Corn Exclaage, Dublin. 


intns of the Opal button, (he manufactur rs, 
by costly experiments in the course of the 
summer are at length able to offera wore rich 
and durable specimen of the art, than was at 
first putin market. The tnprovemert eoa- 
sists chiefly in a superbly chased border, rais- 
ed above the opal surface, so asto form a 
suitable ornament when the button exhibits 
only a plain exterior of a single color, and al- 
so to preserve the face uninjured, aud aid in 
bringing out all the variegated, prismatic tints 
till the garment shall be worn out.—The Opal 
button must now be pronounced the re plus 
vilra; in producing it, Mr. Williard Robinson 


himself, and greatly puzzled the wits of his 
cotemporaries, Specimens have already been 
ordered for the Western and Southern States, 
and will soon be sent to the fashionable shops 
of London.—American Traveller 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


STATE OF MAINE, 


} BY THE GOVERNOR, 


A PROCLAWATION 


fo a day of Public Thanksgiving and Praise. 














| _ By and with the advice and consent of the Coun- 
jcil, hereby appoint Tuvaspay, the seventh day of 
December next, to be observed for Thanksziving 
° a Sa : > ‘ 
and Praise to our Divine Benefactor. 
At the opening of the seagon of which we are 
e close, when industry was again 


People of this State united in supplications to the 
| Almighty Dispeser of homean affairs, to bless with 
| His favor the pursuits of all classes of our fellow 
| citizens, 

We are now called upon, by a sense of ‘duty to 
| that Bountiful Providence, to acknowledge our obli- 
| gations for all the favors of whieh we nave been 
| the recipients. 

Our fields have yielded returns fir the labor of 
the Husbandinan, and all other branches of industry 
jhave prospered; general health hos prevailed 
throughout the land; tranquility and peace have 
| been unimpaired. 
| But, while duly pegetrated with gratitude for 


| these blessings which contribute to our temporal | 


| welfare, we should also endeavor to realize the ex- 
| tent of the bounty of the same Merciful Provi- 
|dence, in the graces which He has imparted to 
further our spiritual and everlasting interests.  ° 
W ith humble hearts, let us, therefore, enter into 
a selous examination of ourselves, and of the 
| manner in which we hate corresponded with those 
graces so freely tendered: and, although bound by 
every principle of dety to constant exercise of such 
| self examination, let us specially devote the day, 


i 
| 


| 
| 


position; for [remember reading of the Am-|20Ww set apart for thanksgiving and praise, to 80/ whom he had six children, Being 
azonian women who are said to have parted | high, so salutary, so reasonable an obligation. 
. Given at the Council Chamber, in Avuevsta, 


| this sixteenth day of October, in the year of 


our Lord one thousand eight hundred and | 


forty three, and in the sixty-eighth yeir of 
the Independence of the United States. 
EDWARD KAVANAGH. 


ly shot their arrows in such a position; and | 8Y THE GOVERNOR: 


Puitie C. Jounson, Secretary of Siate. 


ARRIVAL OF THE HIBERNIA. 

Eveven days later from England.—This steamer 
arrived in Boston at ten o'clock P. M. on Wednes- 
day of last week. 
tinstant. 














Treland.—Nr. O'Connell continues to furnish food | 


for conversation and alarm. His monster meetings 
continue, his denanciation of the “Sixon’’ appears 
to increase in intensity, and his influenee over the 
minds of his countrymen knows noabatement. His 
court of arbitrators have met, and the system ap- 
pears to work welljand while it sets agkde the 
machinery of the exceetive "govermue¢m, it 1s Clev- | 
erly contrived to bind the applicants for justice, on 
the one han], and to avoid, on the other, the meshes 
of the statute law. His recent speech s have 
shown that his boldness is on the increase, and 
fears are entertained ihat the peace of Ireland can- | 
not be preserved until the meeting of Parliament. | 
Mr. O'Connell, siuce bis return from the provinces, 
has figured once or twice at his old quarters, the | 


The last great demonstration took place om Sen- | 
day, October [, at the Rath of Mullaghmast, in| 
Leinster. It appears to have been an immense 
gathering. Fle denounced the slavery of the U. 
States in vehement terins, with the request “Ict) 
that go to America!” [tis hinted that the govern- | 
ment are about to bring these exhibitions to a pre- | 
matuce close. The imes of Monday, October 2, 
gives currency to the hint as a “rumor.” To put} 
down the agitation in [reland now, when no attempt | 
has been made to remove the acknowledged evils | 
under which the people labor, would be a duagerous 
experiment with the peace of the country. , 

The adjourned meeting of the repeal association 
wus held at the Dublin Exchange on Wednesday, 
counsellor Scully in the chair. 

Mr. Reay then rea¢ letters from the following | 
places in America:—From Bosfon, transmitting | 


whe alone has the secret, has far outdone | 


She brings news wp to the 4th | 


birds, however, was ovserted to altac); \:. 
strongest and most affectionate manner, to; 
| dog, and would never quit the kenne! ex: 
| purpose of feeding, when it would return 
mediately. It always sat by the dog, by) 

| presumed te go into the kennel, excent te 
weather. Whenever the dog b irked, ot. 

| would cackle and run atthe person she «,,,,, 
the dog La ked at, and try to b.te him by the jy, 
Sometines she would attewpt to feed with the , 
but this the dog, who treated bis faithful coma, 
'rather With indifference, wovld not pern ‘o vt 
bird would not go te rvost with the others at Nigh 
unless driven by main force; and when L “ol 
morfing she was turned into the field she we 
|mever stir from the yard gate, but sit there +). 
whole day in sightof the dog. At Jast. o- 
were given that she should be no longer molow 
but suffered to accompany it as she Tike bs be 
thus le't to herse’f, she ran about the vard w ith 
all the night; and what is particularly extra, ) 
j}and can be attested by the whole parish, 
the dog went out of the yard and ran into 
lage, the srouse always accompanied him, cont 
|to keep up with him by the assistance of her wi: 
and in this way of running and flying, ful! 
all over the parish. 


“ heney : 


? 
‘ 


| This extraordinary »f% 
of the goose towards the dog, which continu: 
his death, two years after it was first observe. 

| supposed to have o-ciginated from his having ac. 

| dentally saved her from a tox in the very pr, 
of distress. While the dog was il!, the gouse : 

i quitted hin day or night, not even to feed > and 

| Was apprehended she would have been starved 
death, had not orders been given fora pan of ¢ 
to be set every day close to the kennel. At th 
time the goose generally sat in the kennel, ani 

would not suffer any one to approach it, except ti 

| person wha brouglit the dog’s or her own food. Tlic 

jend of this faithful bied was melancholy ; for wher 
the dog died she would still keep possession of 1! 
kennel; anda new house dog being introduc: 
which in size and color resembled that lately } 
the poor goose wes unhappily deceived, and ‘c 
into the kennel as usual, the new inhabitant seis. 
her by the throat, and killed her. 

[Willonghby’s Ornithology, 


French Polyzamist—Jacques Nottier, an iny: 

ace . 35, having lost his right leg in the ser 
, the republic, appeared on the With Ventose (1 
before the crimimal department of the tribunal! 
the Seite, a¢cused of having married with 
|last eight months three different women—\,; 
| Debaud, Marie Bertrand, and Louise Perrani. y 
| were all present and proved their acts of moa: 
before tie 2d, 4th, and Oth municipalities of P 
During the trial it came out that the prisor 
made jt for years a regular practice to marry at 
wife wherever he went with his regiment, a: 
ithe knowledge ef kis own brother he had 

14 french wives alive, besides one Italia: 

two Dutch women, who had been murried to 

their respective countries, when in garrison 
cunped in them. Before he was 19 he had 

| divorced according to the laws of the republic fi 

| five wives, not included in the above numb: 
asked by the 
public aeeuser if he liad many children by the w 
men not present, though known to have been mar- 
iried to him, he answered very cooliy, “I had at least 
one by each woman, ahd J believe 1 have as many 
‘children as [ connt years.” He offered to writ 
id wn tue names and residences of as many of fis 
| wives as lie could remember, and gave inthe names 
| of eleven in eleven different place % To gain ti 
to inquire after these women the commissary of th 
| Government proposed, and the tribunal consented, 
to postpone the trial eotil the 6th Germinal, on 
which day cigit’ of the women, each with a child, 
came before the trib:(mal, and identified their fait 
less husband, who had the impudence to declar 
that if he had been a Grand Sultan he would have 
kept them all in lis seraglio, as he entertained for 
them all the same affection. Aftera tria! which 
lasted three hours he was found guilty of biga: 
and condemmed to be punished with a fortnight’s 


imprisonment, and to regard Anne Varvis, who: 
jhad married nine years before, as his only wi! 

| To thes he refused t6 assent, saying that instead of 
‘punishment he deserved a reward, and that tan) 
| persons fad been made 


members of the Legior 
Honor for Jess patriotic deeds than his; end t! 
he intended to petition the First Consul for pein 
sion to chouse his orn wife amongst his ewn wit: 


Denth of one of Ue Tutors in Yale C Uege.—The 
New Haven papers announce the death ot John B. 
Dwight, a Tutor in Yale College, from wounds in- 





, flicted upon him by one of the younger members o! 


the College, immediately after the commenceme:: 
of the present tera We give the account int! 


words of the New Haven Hera!d :— 


Some young rowdies of the advancing classcs 
were paying their respects to the Freshmen in a 
course of maduction prohibited by the rules of the 
institution, which Tutor Dwight, with others, at- 
tempted to suppress. In the performarce of this 
duty, he seized a young man by the name of Lewis 
Fassit, of Philadelphia, and was in the act of draw 
ing him tothe light in order to recognize lim, 
when Fasstt drew a knife or dirk of some kind, and 
gave him three successive stabs near the groin, 
and almost penetrating the femoral artery, whic! 
would have been instantly fatal. A fever ensued, 
whieh soon terminated in death. 

Mr. Dwight, adds the Herald, was a son of Mr. 
J. Dwight, of New Haven, late of Richmond, \ 


£29 33; from Savannah, $500; from Massachu- | and a grandson of the late President Dwight. Ie 
setts, £100; from Hartford, Connecticut, £67;) was only 21 years of age, and graduated at Yule 
from New Jersey, £30 12s; from Newark, N. B.| College in the class of 1840. He was a gent!eman 
£40; from Philadelphia, per Judge Doran, £50;! of fine promise, and his loss will make a serious 
from St. Louis, Missouri, £174—a bill of exchange | void in the so ial and literary circles to which lic 


the other side ofthe Atlantic. In glancing|— 


on Messrs. T. Martin & Son, Liverpoe!, from Cin- | 
cinnati, £113 10s, and from New York, per Hon. | 
Judge Janes, $1400, the several receipts of which | 
were announced amidst enthusiastic cheering. Mr. 
O'Connell moved that the several contributors from 
New Brunswick should be admitted meinbers, and | 
a vote of thanks to the American contributors be- | 
longing to the Free States, alluding at the same 
time to the correspondence accompanying the re-| 
mittances from the Southern States, as abusive | 
towards himself, and savoring very strongly of blas- | 
phemy in its defence of slavery. 
The Puseyite schism has received a “heavy blow 
and great discouragemest” of late. It was an- 
nounced some time ago that Mr. Newman, the next 
great leader after the learned doctor from whom 
this religious revival derives its name, bad resigned 
his living of St. Mary’s at Oxford. ‘The statement 
twas received with’ credulity: ~ Bat it proves true. 


was attached. 

Fassit, the young man who now stands guilty of 
perpetrating the highest crime known to our laws, 
bas left the city, and will probably escape. We 
understand, however, that measures have been !n- 
stituted for bis apprehension, and that a requisition 
will be made to the Governor of Pennsylvania fo: 
his surrender to the hands of justice. 





Ax Exertine Sroay.—The following facts wi'l 
show the different dangers to wich solitary travel 
lers are sonetimes exposed. A man belonging to 
Mr. Solumun’s congregation, at Bethany, returning 
homeward from a visit to his friends took his circu- 
itous course in order to pass a small fountain, 01 
rather pool, where he hoped to killan antelope to 
carry home to his family. The sun had risen to 
some height by the time he reached the spot, an: 
seeing no game he laid hie gun down ona shelvin. 





Mr. Newman preached his farewell sermon of | rock, the back part of which was covered over wil) 
Tuesday last, and he will now take leave of Oxford | specie of dwarf thorn bushes. He went to tie 


—perhaps of the church altogether. It is steted 


| water, took a hearty drink, and returned to the rock, 


that during the Jast three years no less than seven- | smoked a pipe, and being a little tired fell asleep. 


teen converts to Catholicisin have taken place 
amongst clergymen of the Established church, and 
others preparing for orders, through the influence 
“of the Puseyite controversy. Mr. Newman's resig- 
nation will, in al probability, be followed by great 
cha in the clrarch. 

A Revolution has been brought about in Greece, 
which commenced at two o'clock in the night of the 
H4th alt. and was accomplished on 12 hours after- 
wards, and without the cost of one human life. 
The Council of State, the army, and citizens of 
Athens, united in forcing frow King Othe the dis- 
missal of bis ministers, and calling of a National 
}Assembly to dray upa definite constitution for 
Greece. 


The Hon. Caleb Cushing, our ambassador to 
China, left Gibraltar early in September, in the Ori- 


‘| ental for Alexandria, ‘under a salute of fifteen guns | 


from the garrison. His excellency will proceed to 
India by the overland route, and thence to China as 


he best can. The wreck of the unfortunate Mi;-— 


souri is just visible over the surface of the water. 
jothing from France. Spain is still in the midst 
of and insurrection. 


dhe 
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eve raiber of « rambling ns One of these 


Ina short time, the heat from the rock awoke 
‘him, and opening his eyes, he saw a large lion 
‘crouching before him with his eyes glaring in hi 
‘face, and within a little more thar a yard of li's 
‘feet. He sat motionless for some minutes, ti!! | 
| had recovered his presence of mind, then eyeing 
kis gen moved hishand slowly toward it; the lo 
| seeing him, raised his head, and gave a tremendous 

roar; he made another and another attempt but th: 
gun being farbeyond his reach, he gave it p %& 
the lion seemed well aware of his object, and wis 
enraged whenever he attempted to move his hane. 
‘His situation now became painful in the extreme, 
‘the rock on which he sat became so hot that lie 
ould scarcely bare his naked feet to touch it, and 
_kept moving them alternately, placing one above 
another. 
The day pissed, and the night also, but the Hon 
‘never moved from the spot; the sun rose ago)! 
‘and its intense heat soon rendering him past tec 
ing. At noon the lion rose and went to the water 
‘a few yards distant, looking behind as st went, best 
the man should move, and seeing him stretch 0" 
his arm to take his gun turned in a rage, aod v* 
‘on the point of springing upon him.—The anima! 


whether h's ¢ open, 
Yor at his fee Next day in the afternoon, the «) 
ima! went again to the water, and while there be 
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AN AGRICULTURAL POEM, 


Delivered Franklin Count y 

Seay ot Farmington, October 5, Sis 
BY WILLIAM COTAREN, JR. 

Again our Festival hes come! 

Again we sing the Harvest Home! 

Again we meet from hill and dale ; 

From verdant field, and flowery vale, 

To grasp each hand in merry greeting, 

And glory in our happy meeting. 

Again we here present the store 

With which our cups are running o’er, 

And show how Heaven's repaid our tuil 

In tilling well the fertile soil. 

Again we come to hear the voice 

Of eloquence, which shall rejoice 

Our willing hearts, and give us lore, 

That we will treasure evermore. 

And J again am called to stand 

Before this sturdy Brother-band ! 

A noble band as e’er may tread 

Above the ashes of the dead! 

But would that they had sought to find 

A nan with a poetic mind; 

Whose words should breathe, whose thoughts 

shou!d burn, 

And who should prove at ev'ry turn, 

Although he did not mean to show it, 

That he by nature was a poet. 

Had I the power I'd gladly try 

To give you thoughts both pure and high ; 

Ard I would gladly try to show 

To what extent that power would go. 

But since we’ve heard a man of Power 

Discourse to us this very hour, 

How can we dare to add a word 

To what of wisdom we have heard ? 


Ye Rural Gods once more I call! 

Be swift to hear me one and all! 

Give me the poet’s piercing eye, 

And aspirations pure and high. 

Expand my thoughts, enlarge my ken, 
And give withal a poet’s pen. 

And wilt thou, Muse, with kirdly heart, 
Homeric lays to me impart ? 

And as I pass with lyre well strung 
O’er scenes which Virgil's own has sung, 
O wilt thou ev’ry thought inspire, 

And touch me with poetic fire! 

This once assist, then surely I 

Will to my Rural Refuge fly! 


Thus now we have the Gods adored, 
And their assistance we've implorea ; 
But as I pass I seem to see 

A curious eye to gaze at me. 

This glance is painful to behold ; 

Tis formal, freezing, deadly cold, 

And well becomes the critic bold. 

Dear Critic, wilt thou be so kind 

As not my feeble song to mind ? 

I ask in vain—his envious eye 

Assures me that ali fame must die! 

So now with Crockett we'll not scoff, 
Nor take the pains to brush him off; 
But treat him as we treat a fly 

That gets upon our hat to dry! 

Then, gentle Critic, be so good 

As not to spill our precious blood, 

If now we here should vain'y try 

To write our thoughts in poetry. 

But just attend with listening ear, 
While we shall try to make appear 

The former and the present state 

Of Agriculture, science great ; 

And how that Commere, Trade and Art, 
Have had of aid their lawful part ; . 
And how we now, with modest air, 
Demand that Farming have its share; 
How by the ancients it was deemed, 
And how again ‘twill be esteemed. 

Its honor and its pleasure too, 

Will pass before our pleasing view. 
We then will show to men of sense 

Its healthy, pious influence. 

And having seen the Cattle Show, 
We'll to the Ladies make our bow; 
Mechanic friends we'll greet with pleasure, 
And Franklin's sons shall “fill the measure.” 


Tn early times, when earth was new, 
And all its scenes were fresh to view ; 
When wandered sparsely o’er the land 
The sons of men, a feeble band ; 

Their constant care, the care of herds ; 
Their melody, the song of birds ; 

Then surely was the Farmer’s art 

Of human things the lesser part. 

When Greece too, saw the happy hour 
Of her extended rule and power ; 
When eloquence and poetry 

Attained a rank we ne’er shall see ; 

In short, when ev’ry liberal art 
Engaged the head and swayed the heart; 
E’en then it was consigned to slaves 
To raise the bread, which nature craves. 
And Rome, the mistress of the earth, 
Whick gave illustrious men their birth, 
Men great in war, in learning great, 
Who much adorned their natal state, 
Although she boasts the honest toil 

Of Cincinnatus on her soil ; 

Yet we shovld laugh to sce his plough, 
And how he yoked his oxen too; 

For by their horns he tied them quick, 
And hitched them to a crooked stick. 


From perished nations now we'll come 
To scenes a little nearer home, ’ 
The Pilgrim Band whose names we love, 
As those of seraphs bright above ; 

Who fled from persecution’s rod 

To desert wilds to worship God ; 

To cruel winds exposed the breast, 

That they might find a place of rest; 

I say that glorions Pilgrim Band 

Were cultivators of the land! 

Yet their’s was sure a tedious toil, 

To cultivate the rigid soil ; 

For when they'd cleared the cumbered ground 
Of all the logs and -tumps they found, 
Each Jittle root they then must chase 
From its secluded hiding-place. 

With care like this, I'm sure they'd need, 
For ground they cleared, but little seed ! 
And this was thought the only way 

To farm it well in that, their day. 

The state of culture sure was. low, 
If Puritans could farm it so! 


For there are some in thisour day, 





| Who'll leave in rain a ton of bay, 


And run to slay a harmless mouse, 
For fear it may attain the house. 

Nor cen you move them from the road 
In which their reverend fathers trod. 
’Tis treason sure, or something higher, 
To intimate the least desire 

To plant of corn a kernel more, 

Than did your ancestor before. 


Bat these exceptions surely are ; 

To bring them up then is not fair. 

And so we'll turn with joyful mind, 

To note improvements which we find. 
For sure no man, who has pretence 

To any kind of common sens*, 

Will dare deny, in this our day, 

Fair Agriculture’s mighty sway. 

The grave, the gay, the young, the old, 
Are gathered ‘neath its banner’s fold. 
Improvement in its arts appear, 

Which gladden us from year to year. 
The hoe shines bright, the scythe cuts keen, 
The plough is beauteous to be scen, 

The roller smooths, and cultivators 

Are just the things for hoeing “laters.” 
Instead of slave, the people now 

Cry out and say “God speed the plough!” 
And Ladies, too, it seems to me, 

Join in the chorus heartily. 


But though we claim this proud advance 
From times of former impotence ; 
Still we do need, and humbly claim 





The potent aid of “Uncre Sam!” 
All other trades have had a share 
| Of his far-reaching, kindly care. 
| Thus Commerce spreads the snowy sail, 
. Advantage takes of ev’ry gale, 
And gladly greets each distant port, 
As if it were a thing of sport, 
_ Because he gives this friendly aid 
| To all the interests of trade. 
| And Manufactures sure do stand 
Dependent on his bounteous hand ; 
Nor has he e’er his aid witheld, 
But kindly ev’ry want expelled. 
Fair Learning, too, has had a share 
Of his benevolence and care. 
So now with modesty we claim, 
If he be just, he do the same 
To us, who by daily toil 
Do pulverize and till the soil. 
Who, by our strong industrious hand, 
Have beautified our happy land. 
That he should aid us while we strive 
To keep the human race alive ; 
For well we-know, if we should fail, 
Th’ old Gent himself would soon turn pale, 
A virtue, then, he e’en should try 
To make of dire necessity. 





From thoughts like these we'll turn to view 
W hat honor was, when earth was new, 
Supposed to be the farmey’s clue. 

The man, who had so fine a farm, 

That it an angel's eye did charm ; 

Who was the first indeed that found 

’T was God’s command to til] the ground ; 
Was Adam, who, as we may trace, 
Was father of the human race. 

As we look down the vale of time, 

We see another sight gublime ; 

A prophet of the Lord divine, 
Attending fields and feeding kine. 

And Yankees though we are, we dream 
Not how he drove so fine a team! 

For when he hitched them on before 
His plough, they numbered twenty-four. 
Again we look, and in the robe 

Of Eastern Sages see old Job. 

A farmer he in deed and truth, 

A fine example for our youth. 

And if his cattle we may name, 

I’m very sure you'd find the same 
Enough and more, I humbly trow, 

To make the grandest Cattle Show! 

A thousand oxen we might number, 
And greater herds his fields encumber. 
And following in this glorious train 
With steady steps, across the main, 
Old India’s king, too, holds the plough 
With subjects round him bending low ; 
And all his lords, both great and small, 
Into this noble custom fall. 

“ His millions then in honor toil 

To pulverize the fertile soil.” 

But here’s enough; we will not swell 
The list of names we fain would tell ; 
For should we write the deeds of all 
The great, the good, we would extol, 
The world itself might not cdntain 
The many books it thus would gain! 


But now the world, most skillful grown, 
Has found the true Philos’pher’s stone. 
All things they touch quick turns to gold, 
And therefore they are very bold. 

For, on their lofty eminence, 

They quite despise a man of sense. 
They think ‘tis vulgar business, sure, 
To soil their hands, so white and pure, 
With any kind of useful to], 

And most of all with tilling the soil. 
Nor can they with the least compassion 
Look on a dress in farmer fashion. 

But these poor puny loafers are, 

And don’t deserve a thought or care. 
ie abner of soul and small of size, 
An uld they crowd in any wise 
The farmer boys, “I guess as how 
They'd lengthen nose a feet or so!” 


So toil for me, sweet toil fur me, 
Sweet toil beneath the wild-woud tree, 
Is evermore the freeman's glee. 

We see the farmer's wealth and power, 
Which do increase each passing hour. 
Each notion false is flecing fast, 

And soou of them wo'll see the last, 
Fair culture shines a leading star, 


Its radiance gleaming from afar. 

And men of ev'ry rank and station, 
In this our wide-spread bappy aaticn, 
Are flocking, as it truly seems, 

To gain the blessing of its beams. 
Then farmers, come, and now rejoice 
With one full-toned aceordant voice. 
For now's the hour, again I say, 
When ignorance is giving way 

To Agriguititre’s &rm advance. 

To hawur's proud inheriiaace, | . 
And farming soon the world shall sce, 
Is what it is “cracked up to be!" 


Agrin we raiee our standard igh, 





‘And spread of fartaere’ dignity; 


For well we think the sons of wil 
The title claim, “ Lords uf the soil.” 
They roam the woods, or in the fields, 
They mark the wealth which nature yields, 





And turn their view whatever way “ie 
Are monarchs of what they survey. , 4 
Peculiar, sure, their honor seems ; ty 


Not like a poet's idle dreaus, 

But like a great foundation stone, 

For all the world to build upon! 

if then the plough supports the state, 
Aad ev'ry thing we contemplate, 

“ Let kings and farmers make their bow, 
And never speak against the plough.” 





. | Lear case, contentment in hisage, 


| And well we think we: 


Vi ho would not be a farmer then? 
Who would not be the best of meu? 


Let him, whe'd win an honest fame, 3 
| Be proud to own the farmer's name. 


« 


| From scenes like these we'll turn to view 

| The farmer's pleasures ever new. 

In wature’s scenes he trkes delight, 

| From early morn till shady night. 

| And well he may; fur to his view 

The earth presents each varying hue. 

| The book of nature opens bright 

' Upon his fond enraptured sight. 

| And as he reads with blissful look, 
Ile ever venerates the book. 

| Pair Spring appears, and opes the scene ; 

| She speaks, and ev'ry tree is green, 
And ev'ry hill, and ev'ry glen. AS 
Then through the pleasant grove is heard 

| Nought save the song of joyful bird. 

| Tin n babbling brook and mountain stream 


Go rushing like some warrior-dream ; 





While on the hills the lambkins play, 

, And herds low bellow far away. 

| And Summer comes With scenes so gay 
| ‘To cheer himon his toilsome way. 

| The flowers on ev'ry side appear, 

| Delight the eye, and scent the air. 

| And fickds of grain wave to and fro, 

Moved by the zephyr breathing low. 

| Old Autumn comes, sheef-crowned and sad, 
Ifo make his noble spirit glad ; 

For harvests rich do now appear, 

And glory crowns the waning year. 

Stern Winter comes to give lim rest, 

Of all the year, perhaps, the best, 

For now there’s time with heart elate, 

For him to read and contemplate. 





And ine enjoys the cheerful laugh 

| Of children dear and “better-hall."’ 

| So every thing is joey and love 

In carth beneath and air above. 

| Thus while from joy to joy we roam, 
| And mark with care his quiet home, 


| These hum'reus joys unreal seem, 
Meve like some fliting fairy-dream. 

| But glories more than these adorn 

| The true, the generous farmer-born, 


| Midst scenes of joy, in ways of truth, 


He spendsa happy, happy vouth, 

| And, as he turns life's chequered page, 
| tis honest art he well inay love ; 

| For it descends from above. 

|The first that here on earth obtained, 

| The only one by Heaven ordained, 
For others all had origin 

In puny minds of fallen men. 

| The daily scones, which him surround, 
By fair inspection, sure, ore found 

To lead his mind by motives high 

Ty think of his high destiny. 

His Maker's power and goodness ton, 
In ev'ry place ere brought to view. 
And he, while working onthe sod, 
Through Nature looks to Nature's God. 


But as we pass, ‘tis surely well 

To notice his proud festival ; 

For surely men ought now to know 
About his famous Cattle Stiow. 

Then tarn we round and hence survey 


The beauties of this festive day. 

The sun mounts up with studious care, 
And shines on Farmington, the Fair, 
The village now is all alive, 

And num’rous herds are “on the drive.”’ 
The noble ox moves on before, 

And others follow by the score. 

The first and best of ev'ry kind 

in the collection now we find. 

Both grain and fruits of sorts to viease, 
Fine butter and abundant clicese. 

And other things we cannot name, 
For want of time to do the same. 
Examine these, but dont intrude 

Upon the swinish multitude ; 

For if you do perhaps you'll see, 
That they do snore melodiously. 
Apply a jewell to the nose, 

And * liberty of speech” they'll uso. 
But on the whole, we rather guess 
They hate the “freedom of tLe press.” 
“ They toil not neither do they spin, 
But loaf like modern gentlemen ! 

Yet they are surely better served, 

For after death they are preserved ! 


But that which most demands our care 

To notice is the Ladies Fair. 

We greet them cordially to day, 

As they their teasures here display, 

Each article ther skilful bands 

Have wrought, of us, full praise commands. — 
Thus women evers strive to cheer 

The scenes through which we're passing here, 
The mother forms, the sister sways, 

The wife confirms by pleasant ways, 

The character for actions great, 

Of maa in this and ev'ry state. 

Then happy is the farmer's lot, 

And happy sure bis rural cot, 

Since Ladies of the greatest sense 


Accord to him their preference ! es 

As { look round I scem to see é 
Another glorious compmy. i 
Right glad are we to stand a : a 
This firm, true rt throng. — 
Aad as we meet them face to face,, at 
We're glad to see the goodly grace, 7 


With which they bring their treagures rare 
To decorate the Show and Fajr, * 
They are inceed, anoble throng, 
Nor now can this our feeble song 


-_. & 
> 





Let then unite with farmers true, 

And wha's’ the thing they cannot do? 
Then let them join, znd both shall siund 
The sovereigns wn our happy land. 


O sons of Franklin! till the soil! 
True hearted men ! most nobly toil! | 
And may you cherish, one and all, 


| The veience agricultural. 


It clothes the rich, it feeds the poor, 
A blessing brings to ev'ry door. 

It cheers the drooping spirits up, 

And fills with joy each person's ¢ up. 
With many comforts in its hand, 

It emiles o'er ev'ry happy land. 

It does not office-seekers bait, 

And yet it well supports the State. 
Then rouse ve all, and quickly fly 
To Heaven-founded industry. 

What greater praise can eer be said, 
Than that you raise your daily bread. 
That you indeed, by God's command, 
Do nubly till your fertile land. 
Arouse, and it shall surel, shed 

Its honors thick upon your head. 
You're placed within a happy land 
With blessings rich at your command. 
A brighter sun perhaps may shine 
O'er lands, that yield the fruit for wine ; 
The sun-beams may more gaily dance 

All o'er the sunny hills of France ; 

And there may be a brighter sky 

“O'er green and elussic Italy ;"’ 

The breezes, through the orange grove, 
May breathe as “ sofi as sighs of love ;" 
And flowers may b!oom, and buds expand 
Perennial in some Eastern land ; 

Yet Franklin hath ber granite hills, 

Her verdant fields, her pleasant rills, 
Her mountain scenes, her healthful air, 
Her inland seas, her maidens fair, 

Which do present more real charms, 
Than ever did the laud of palms! 

Then come ye farmers, press along 

Join heart aud voice with me in song ; 
Dismiss each anxious thought, or fear, 
And eer a cheerful visage wear. 
Attempt to live in peace with man, 

And do the utmost good you can. 

Thus may your sons have manly powers, 
Your daughters be like mountain flowers, 
Aad you, content with Franklin's praise, 
Shall lengthen out your happy days. 





—— 


___ MISCELLANEOUS. 


—- -- 





"or the Farmer and /idvocate. 


A Secolding Wife Cured. 


Mr. Hotmes:—There lived, a few years 
since, ina flourishirg village in Maine, an 
industrious, economical and wealthy man, 
who was engaged pretty extensively in the 
lumbering busiuess, and also owned and car- 
ried on several saw-mills. Tle was a person 
of unimpeachable character, ml and plea- 
sant disposition, winning and agreeable man- 
ners, and had within a pure and noble heart, 
He was, indeed, a whole maa, every inch of 
him. He took it into his head, on a certain 
occasion, that it would be for his interest and 
happiness, as well as complying with the 
requivemems of the Bible, to take to himself 
a woman and make her his lawful wife. Un- 


some considerable property, who made him a 
very good companion, and who had but one 
fault worthy of notice —that of scolding. It 
came as natural and easy for her to scold as 
it did to cat, and she kept her tongue ratiling 
from sunrise till sunset; it was, in fact, a real 
perpetual motion, going continually and on a!! 
occasions. She did not scold her husband 
particularly, but every inmate of the house, 
and every thing, whether animate or inani 

mate. Her tongue appeared to be hung in 
the middle, and there scemed to be a compe- 
tition, or contest, going on between the two 
ends, to see which could out-talk the other; 
and sometimes they were in a highly excited 
state, and would fight each other smartly, 
neither willing to give up the contest. On 
such occasions, they acted more like deadly 
fves than twin brothers. There was nothing 
malicious in her scolding; she was not really 
put out or displeased; it was a mere habit, 
and a foolish and disagreeable one too, Her 
husband often conversed and reasoned with 
her on the subject, but all to no purpose—it 
did no good whatever—her tongue continued 
to clatter, clatter, clatter. Sie was kind to 
her companion, and was always ready to do 
any thing for him that he might ask, with this 
one exception, that of giving up the liberly 
of speech! This she could not do—it was out 
of the question—therefore, her husband 
passed it by as the idle wind, not paying any 
attention to her incessant and never-ending 
cackling. He came to the conclusion that it 
was born in her, and consequently she was 


jot so much to be biamed. “ ee 


This gentleman tad seven or eight men, 
who worked in the mills, boarding at his 
house, all of whom not unfrequently had to 
take a severe scolding from his spouse. This 
they did not relish very well, and they deter- 
mined to put a stop to it if possible. 
the number said he had a scheme in mind, 
which he thought would work to a charm, but 
if it should fail, the others might try their 
skill. He told them his plan, and resolved to 
put it in operation the next morning. 

ja the morning this young man did not 
make his appearance till after the others had 
been to breakfast and gone to their work. 
He went into the dining room weeping and 
erying like a whipt dog, full of sorrow and 
trouble, and could not eat a mcrsel of any 





Pretend, with hasty strains like these, 
To speak their long enduring praise. ae 
One of their sons, who mounted highar © > 
Than others stole from feaven its fire, 

Yecothers, too, have playediagame =, 
In life, that brings the meed of fame. 








2 os al thing—his 
| aesperate 


der these impressions, he married a lady of 


One of 


‘appetite was gone—he was in aj and Certificates 
bad state. He remained in the 


same duting the afiernoon, and Mrs, 
became extremely frightened. What, for 
heaven’s sake, could be the cause of all this? 
Had she done any thing to bring about this 
sad state of things? It was impossible. 

He went to bed, and got up the next morn- 
ing worse than ever, What it was that 
caused him so much grief, no one could tell, 
and he would not. Finally, after the work- 
men had all Ieft the house, and he and the 
lady were alone, he informed herthat she was 
the subject for whom he wept. This an- 
nouncement alarmed her exceedingly; she 
trembled like reeds in the wind. What had 
she dune? After calming his nerves suffi- 
ciently, he told her the following story: — 

“Thad a most horrid dream night before 
last, and one which deeply concerns yourself. 
[had made up my mind never to tell you, 
but I have since thought it my duty, and 
therefore must free my mind of its heavy 
burthen. I dreamt that I was taken suddenly 
ill and died, and went to hell. The first 
room I entered was the old Devil's. He 
was a monstrous Jooking being, and I hope 
never to sce him again. He gave me per- 
mission to go into the several apartments, and 
in each I found some ten or twelve young 
devils and damned spifits, sound asleep, and 
snoring ata great rate. This was a mystery 
minister tells us, that there is no quiet o 
peace in hell. [ went back and asked the 
old Devil what this meant, and why all were 
sleeping? Fle said that he expected a cer- 
tain lady, calling you by name, would be 


there would not be a single moment of peace in 


jects were taking their last sleep! 
me they nad been in “that condition for ten 
days, and would remain so till you arrived 
This is the cause of all my trouble.” 


covered, and begged that he would forgive 
every thing she had said amiss, and promised, 
30 long as she should live,totreat him and ev- 





| promise she faithfully kept. She ceased 


;she ought, being pious and happy. I have 


me by a person who resided in the same vil- 
lage, and who says it is perfectly true. 


Winthrop, Oct., 1843. Jenr. 
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TUE TIME HAS COME WHEN CONSUMP 
TION may be classed with the curable diseases 
The subscriber announces the gratifying intelli- 
gence that he is constantly receiving from England 
large supplies of 
Buchan’s Fungarian Baisam 
of Lite! 
—The valy compound known to the Medieal Pac- 
ulty which will effect a speedy and permanent cure 
of that dereadful malady 


Consum plion! 
AND ALL DISEASES OF THE PULMONARY 
GORGANS. 

For the last six years the HUNGARIAN BAL. 
SAM has been in extensive use in Great Britain, 
and throughout the Continent of Europe, where it 
has completely astounded the Medical Faculty by its 
unpuralleled success in the cure of 


THE MOST HUPELESS CASES 


of Consumption ever brought under their notice. 
In England it has cured thousands upon thousands— 
of all classes—in cases of the most dangerously Con- 
sumptive character —and the English papers are ‘ull 
of the most extravagant ealogiums apon it, and up- 
on its distinguished author. 

This Balsam has also been introduced into the 
practice of some of the best Hospitals, Infirmaries, 
and other Institutions in Great Britain, and has re- 
ceived the public sanction of the most distinguished 
Chemists and professional men, as the 


MOST WONDERFUL CURATIVE 


—of Pulmonary Diseases in the whole range of 
Pharmacy. 

A Committee of Seven of the most celebrated 
Physicians of London, who were requesied by Dr. 
Buchan to give their unbjiassee opinion of bis Bual- 
sam, have, under their own names, unreservediy 
pronounced it an 


UNRIVALLED SPECIFIC, 


Aad they unhesitating!y recommend it to be kept in 
every family of a CONSUMPTIVE ‘TENDENCY. 
‘The joint certificate of these Physicians accompanies 
each bottle of the Balsam. 

Dr. Buchan ha« been elected an hoaorary mem- 
ber of all the prominent Medical Societies of Eu- 
rope, and his Balsam is now so well established that 
liberal-minded men, in the Medical profession, pre- 
scribe it for their patients, as the 


BEST OF ALL REMEDIES 


for Pulmonary complaints and physteal debility— 
and it is universally received as one of the standard 
medicines of the day. 

‘The great merit of Dr. Buchan's Balsam is thrs— 
in al} eases of Pulmonary complaints it gives 


IMMEDIATE BELIEF. 


A single bottle will reveal its astouishing virtues, 
and open at once the fountain of Health and strtogih 
to the afflicted. 

Price of the Balsam, only $1 per bottle, with full 
Directions, Dissertation on Consumption, Notices 
of Remarkable Cares, &c. 

DAVID F. BRADLEE, 
. Sole Agent for the pied Sistas. 


¢ all the furenoon, and continued to ery! © 62 COURT , BOSTO 


a ing he . Ww 
and do did not help the matter in Portland, 


, and all the good woman] | Sold alto. wlulsale and retail by STANLEY & 





to me, for I had always supposed, and our | 


told the story precisely as it was related to: PI ugh is of ea-ier draught than any plough in exist 


| Pratt—Showhrgan, A..F. Patiin— Wiscasect Roe 
» Caldwell—Kennebunk, Alexander Warren— ft p,,. 
ville, R. W Pray—Bucksport, Barnard & 1) 
East Machias, U. L. Witehcock—Easipor:, py, | 
Richardson— Thomaston, ‘I’. Foge & Co.—Ca),;, 
W. C. Sperr —Norway, Wm. FE. Goodenow — 


A. B. LINCOLN & C9. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BARVABY & UOOER 


Pateut Double Nold-Board, Side 
Hil and 
ihevel Land Plough. 


AND DEALERS IN 

Hardware and Catlery ; Iron, Steel and Glass; Shee: 

Lead and Lead Pipe; Cat and Wrought Nails 

Horse Nails, Tacks and Brads ; Jappanned 

and Brass Topped Dogs; Bross Pire 
Sets, Whips, Droshes, Gluc, 
lloes. Ke. 
One Door North of the Post Office, 
AUGUSTA, Maine 





A. B. Lixcoun, 
Hiram PEenpuieroy 


BARNABY & MOOEK’S © 











ee PLOUGH, 


| To which was awarded the first Premiam (a silver 
| eup,) of the American Institute, at its Ploughing Match 
at Newark, N.J. in October IB40 ; an Llonorary Pre- 
mium of $30 by the New York State Agricultural So- 
ciety, at its annual Fsir at Syracuse, in September, 
1541 ; and the first Premiam of the American Inst). 
i tute, (a Gold Medal) at the Ploughing Maich at Sing 
Sing, in October, 184). . 


Kirep tt before the Public, 

| ‘That the subscribers have purchased the Pat:n? 
Right of the above GELepRatEeD PLoven for the 

| Counties of K ENNEBRC, SOMERSET and FRANK 

| LIN, and have commenyved wanufactaring then in the 


there in ashort time, and that afer your arrival | @°* perfect manner, and from the best materials, gid 


intends to keep a constant sup: ly on hend. 
By the above operation we shall be eunbled to £ 


sUr- 


his establishment, and therefore all of his sub- | "sh the Farmer with the only Plough in existen:e ti at 


He told 


will do all kinds of work. 
This Ploagh in working on level, sward Jand, wi) 
lep or match im the most perfect manner. [t may be 
jased as the common Plough, &s laying owt the field in 
lands, or it may be used right and left, tarning the f.1 
row all one way, and avoid all dead furrows in the 


Here oir good lady fainted, but soon ree! hed. Itis the most perfect Side Hill Plough in use. 


bee the laborions task of shifling the Mould Roard as in 
the commun Plough, is avoided, the action «f the team 
with the touch of the ploughman’s toe, shifts the beck 
end of tne beam from handle to handle, which fits the 


| Plough for either a right or left hard farrow. It als 
very body else betterthan she had done. This|fermsa double Mould beard Plough by shifling to 


back end of the beam in the center of the cross piece 


between the handles. All kinds of work requiring a 


scolding immediately, and has since lived ax | doable Mould Board Plough ean be done, euch ae opcu- 


ing drains, furrowing, ricging, ploughing between tow- 
ed crops, Ke. &e.. and last though not least, this 


ence, — performing an equal amount of work with from 


20 to 50 per cent. lees power, then the common level 
land Plough. ‘Those in want of a good Plowgh, are in- 
vited to give the one mentioned above, a trinl—cvery 





part of which ts warranted, 
A. B. LINCOLN & Co 
| Augusta, February 16, 1843 
|Itthe HARD WARE STORE, one door North 
of the Post Office. 
Washingtonian Vi getable Pills. 
Invented an! prepared by Elijah Wood, Winthrop. 
VEGETABLE ALTERATIVE PILL has long 
been a desideratum, and the inventor of the Was}; 
tngionian Pill eonfidently announces to those of his fe!- 
low beings who are suffering with Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepssy, habitaa! costiveness, or any of the complicat: d 
| diseuses which arise from inactive or Torpid Lirer, 
Derangement of the Chylopotetic viscera, Impuri 
ty of the Blood, Scrofulu, and diseases of the 
Glands, Shin, or the Absorbent Systein, that he |... 
prepared a simple and safe remedy which he recor 
mnends to them, after an experienc: in their use of pearly 
thirty vears. 

He first prepared them for his own private nse, ben zg 
lafflicted with severe attacks of Rheumati«m, complir 
ted hy a general atony of the system. He has had the 
satis‘aciivn of being restored tu health by them, and 
now finds himse!f{by their means as instroments in the 
hands of Providence, in good health at the advanced 
ige of seventy-four venrs, 

Many hundreds have experienced the salutary nection 
of these Pills, and many Cannot live without them.- 
heir efficacy in ucote as well as chronic rheumatism 
has been experienerd, snd in almost innumerable cases 


If it is desired merely to relax the bowels tuhe half wo. 
one, and increase the dose to five according as you 
wish to produce more or less cathartic netion. . 

The above Pills are lor sale at the Maine Farmer 
Office. rice 25 cents. 


Thrashing Machine! 
UE sabseriber wou'd inform the farming cominu- 
nity and public in general, that he continues to 
manatactare his Thrashing Machines of various hince. 
lie would also tender his sincere thanks for their lib 
eral and still increasing patronage for the last eig!it 
years. [lis imp oved railway horse power, for rim- 
picity, durability and despatch, is anequalied by any 
one. Ue ling also thrashers of different sizes, and sep- 
arators of the first qualiry and second ta none in use 
and the ouly sepsrator now in use within hie know! 
edge whose title ix undisputed. All of which he has 
on hand and will warrantthem to be made of first 
rate materials and te give entire satisfaction. 

He has also invented a new, simple and cheap ma- 
| chine for separating the straw and light chaff from the 
| grain and the grain to fall on the floor and to con- 
|plete the cleaning with a common fanning mill. 
Vhis machine will not require much extra power and 
will receive the grain and straw as fast as the common 
thrasher and save raking off the straw, which all who 
use the common thrasher find to be very hard work. 
This machiae will be free of patent right us well as bis 
other machines. 

Th. se who are are in want of thrashing machines 
will do well to call and examine for themselves before 


purchasing el-ew here. 
LUTHER WHITMAN. 
Winthrop, July 18, 1843. 





i tye subscriber continues the manufactare of these 
Machines, at the Machine Shop of 1.G. Jonnson, 
in Augusta. He has sold, within the last wwelve 
months, one hondred, [7"4ll of which have given 
perfect satisfaction. £1] Persons desirous of ‘esting 
the utility and power of these Machines may take then 
on trial, and return them if dissatisfied, 

A correspondent of the Age Speaks of these Ma- 
chines as follows : 

“Mr. Eviton :—Among the ‘thousand and one 
pateat machines offered for sale atthe present doy, 
there is ane to which my att:ntion han been called, 
which is no humbug ; 1 allude to * Grimes’ Patent 
Smut Machine.” Having one of these Machines in 
my own mill, I spenk advisedly, when I say, thet if 
properly set up, it isa perfect cure for smutty grain. 
It combines in itself three of the niost important qua'l- 
ties for any machine, namely,—simplicity of construc: 
tion, durability of material, and compactness of form. 
One of these Machines is now in operation at Mr. 
Bridge's grist mill, in Avgusta, where gentlemen inte- 
ested would do well to call, and satisfy themselves hy 

| inspection of the above facts. So thinks « 
Mecnawnic.” Apply to 1. G. Jounson, Arte’ 
La MBARD, or the subscriber. , 
HOMER WEBSTER. 
May 4, 1843. 27tt 


—-~ 


. 
a 


otice. 
N consideration of my good will to my s°" 
Ephraim 8. Bessy, I hereby relinquish to him Ins 
time from this date, to receive his wages and '° 
transact business for himself as thoagh he were 


So now weehail this brother band, | te “Weast—he would not be comforted. To | Wm. Cx » Samuel Ad-| twenty one yearg of age, and 1 will not pay doo” 
ty sme 5 ame =e AN FESS ries « Site CEL? BS oe BL we WS. ND - 1. G. O. ; ; i of his earnings af! 
| And cordial shale thea the hand. her inquiries he made little or ao answer, Waslburn & Co. A Saco, Feeder. |" nis conwacting or claim Oye Sv TTTAN BESSL 
p orer— . mes 


They brothers are to usting days 


only soying that it was his mind and not his | ick 





. Chick— Gardi- 





d ames 
» body that treubled him. He remained the ner, Wenry Smith & Co ~.Vorridgeweck, WP 


O. W. BLAISDELL, wilneers. . 
Leeds, Oct. 1, 1818. Swi? 





Directions, Take them at night on going to tndf 
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